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DOES YOUR DEAF CHILD 
HEAR A LITTLE? 


Is THAT PowEer or SounD PERCEPTION Brine DEVELOPED 
AND TRAINED TO BE_OF SERVICE IN THE MOopULATION OF 
THE VOICE AND THE UNDERSTANDING OF SPEECH? 


Very special attention is paid to this in 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


For THE EpucaTION OF THE DEAF BY THE SPEECH METHOD, 
EsTABLISHED TWENTY-THREE YEARS: AGO BY ITS PRESENT 
PRINCIPAL, 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, M.A. 


Wuo Has Auso Written Aa Littnm HanpBook CaLLep 
THE Morner or a Dear OuGHt to Know.” 


One Mount Morris Park, West. New York City. 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION. 


The Convention of American Instruetors of the Deaf maintains a 
free. Bureau.of Information for the use of superintendents and 
principals seeking the services of teachers and officers, and for 
teachers, matrons, and supervisors desiring positions. 

The Bureau keeps on file the names of .all-applicants for positions 
in schools for the deaf, together with information as to length of 
service, work desired, salary expected, ete. It endeavors to give 
prompt and accurate replies to all requests for information. 

All are invited to make use of this free Bureau. 


FRANK M. -DRIGGS, Secretary, 
Utah Sehool for the Deaf, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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Thomas Lanier Moses was born in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, December 13, 1849, and died at the Ten- 
nessee School for the Deaf, on Sunday morning, 
December 3, 1916. He was the second son of Judge 
John L. Moses, Judge of the County Court of Knox 
in the early seventies. His mother’s maiden name 
was Susan Williams. She was a daughter of John 
Williams, who served Tennessee as United States 
Senator for several terms back in the thirties. 

In his boyhood days he attended the private schools 
of Knoxville, of which there was more than one of a 
very high order in that day. During the Civil-War 
period and for some time after he was a student at the 
celebrated Phillips Academy, one of the foremost 
schools of New England, at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
to which town the family had removed at the outbreak 
of the war, Exeter being the birthplace of his father. 
A short while after his return to Knoxville he began 
the study of the education of the deaf, which was to 
become his life’s work, and was elected, in 1870, as 
a teacher in the State Institution at Knoxville, of 
which Mr. J. H. Ijams was the superintendent at 
that time. After the death of Mr. Ijams, in 1882, 
Mr. Moses was elected to succeed him as superin- 
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tendent and this position he held continuously for 
thirty-four years, thus making a total of more than 
forty-five years in the service of the state. 

He was twice a member of the Knoxville Board of 
Education, being elected to that position in the years 
of 1877 and 1879. He always manifested the keenest 
interest in the development of the free school system 
of his city and of his state. 

In 1871 Mr. Moses was united in marriage to Miss 
Katie E. Teasdale, of Columbus, Mississippi, the 
daughter of Rev. T. C. Teasdale, a prominent Baptist 
minister during the fifties and afterward for several 
years an instructor in elocution in the University of 
Tennessee. To this union two daughters and one 
son were born. Delia, now Mrs. Fred A. Roberts, and 
the son, John L., both of Knoxville, survive their 
father; the other daughter died in infancy. Mrs. 
Katie Teasdale Moses, their mother, died in Decem- 
ber, 1902. 

In July, 1904, Mr. Moses was again united in mar- 
riage, this time to Miss Jane Lee, of Maysville, Ken- 
tucky. To this union three children were also born, 
two sons and one daughter. The children are Graham 
Lee, Jane Lanier, and Thomas L. Moses, Jr., all of 
whom, with their mother, survive the husband and 
father. 

Both by native talent and by training Mr. Moses 
was preeminently an educator. But those who knew 
him best were aware of his strong judicial talent and 
often said of him that in the legal world he would 
have ranked among the highest, if he had chosen law 
as his profession. Endowed as he was with an analyti- 
cal and logical mind of the first order, his ability to 
impart instruction to others was well nigh inexhaustible. 
These mental endowments particularly fitted him to 
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be a teacher of deaf children and also the director of 
other teachers who were engaged with him in the 
education of the deaf children of the state. Under 
his long care and guidance no state in the Union could 
boast of a school superior to that of the Tennessee 
Institution. 

The private life of Mr. Moses was a blameless one. 
He was an affectionate and dutiful son and a kind and 
loving brother. As a husband he was everything a 
good husband should always be, but it was as a father 
that the true character of the man appeared to the 
best advantage. His tenderness to the children en- 
trusted to his care was not confined alone to those of 
his own immediate family, but it extended as fully 
to the deaf children of the school. Many were the 
times he watched all night long at the bedside of 
some sick deaf child, never forsaking his vigil until a 
change came for the better. 

In his passing away there will be no one outside 
of his own children who will feel a greater sorrow than 
the deaf pupils now in the school and those he has 
cared for in the long years gone by. 

In his church affiliations he was a Baptist. As his 
father and uncle in the early forties had founded the 
First Baptist Church of Knoxville, Mr. Moses in 
early life took up the work so well begun by them 
and for many years served on the board of deacons as 
one of its wisest and best advisers. For many years 
he was also the superintendent of the First Baptist 
Sunday School. He will be greatly missed by his 
family, his church, the state, and the community. 

It has been aptly said that that life is long which 
answers life’s great end, and in the passing away of 
this man a long life was ended—not long in years but 
long in benevolent service. 
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As an educator of young deaf people few, if any, 
were his superiors. No one since the first school for 
the deaf was founded in this country has demonstrated 
a deeper or a broader conception of the great problems 
which the education of this class of children presents 
than Mr. Moses. Yet so modest and so unassuming 
was he that by the world at large his talents were 
often unappreciated. He was one of those rare mor- 
tals whose life and whose life’s aims become brighter 
and sweeter and grander the nearer we approach him 
and the closer the relation formed. 

He united to absolute sincerity a gentle grace of 
manner which endeared him to those with whom he 
daily came in contact. This sincerity was a principle— 
deeply inborn—and not a policy. 

His beautiful thoughts, his clean life, his happy home 
—these brought the approving and unfailing confi- 
dence of his fellow men. 

Into the management of the school over which he 
so long presided he threw his whole life, with a great 
passion for better educational facilities and methods 
and for the general upbuilding of the school for the 
deaf children of Tennessee. The task was in many 
ways not an easy one. There were obstacles to sur- 
mount; there were difficulties to overcome. Many a 
.man of weaker purpose and determination would have 
cast the burden from him and have sought a more 
congenial and more renumerative occupation. But 
with his love for deaf children and his indomitable 
spirit of perseverance, as the years rounded out, he 
brought the Tennessee School to a high state of per- 
fection. No doubt there are other schools with larger 
endowments, or blessed annually with more liberal 
appropriations from the state government; perhaps 
there are more stately buildings, more elegantly 
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furnished, more attractively set in beautiful surround- 
ings, and more pleasing in every way to the eye; but 
we doubt if there is a school in this broad land of ours 
over whose destiny a greater master mind has pre- 
sided or one who knew the capacities and the limitations 
of the deaf child better than Thomas Lanier Moses. 
We know that the midnight oil for many years found 
him toiling and moiling over the problems of the past 
day and the problems of the day to come. 

The lives of the many educated young deaf people 
who have gone through his school attest to the pro- 
gressiveness of the methods employed by Mr. Moses 
in their education. We can only measure a school 
by its products; and, so measured, we find the Ten- 
nessee School high in the list of the foremost schools 
of this day and time. 

When we look back upon his long years of useful 
living and upon the many lives he has in a way been 
the architect of, we sorrow that he is with us no more, 
we sorrow that his life’s work is done, we sorrow be- 
cause we miss him; but raising our voices to the can- 
opy of heaven we can sing that earth has no sorrows 
that Heaven cannot heal. 

We know that he lived and that he left the world 
better than he found it. 

ALBERT H. WALKER, 
Superintendent of the Florida School, 
St. Augustine, Florida. 
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ATTENTION! 


Attention may be defined as the concentration of 
the mental faculties upon one thing at one time. It 
is a purely mental state or act. The eye and ear and 
the other senses are merely highways over which 
sensations pass to the mind that may attract and 
hold attention. Unless the mind is in a receptive 
attitude, these sensations pass unnoticed, and the 
result is what we call inattention. It is this mental 
attitude of inattention to which reference is made in 
Scripture: ‘‘Having eyes, see ye not? and having ears, 
hear ye not?” We have all noticed in ourselves or 
in others the psychological state of “staring at va- 
cancy” or “wits gone wool-gathering.”’ The eyes are 
fixed apparently upon some outward object, while 
the mental attention is focused upon something else. 
In this condition we may pass friends upon the street 
unnoticed, or the words of one who is speaking to us 
may make no impression upon the brain. We may 
be reading a book, and our eyes may follow the words 
and lines mechanically. Suddenly we awake with a 
start to the realization that we have no idea what we 
have been reading with the outward eye, because the 
mind’s eye has been elsewhere. 

Attention is the foundation of efficiency in all lines 
of human endeavor, whether it be in the domain of 
thought or in the domain of action. Attention has 
evolved the human race from its primitive state to a 
high degree of civilization. One man has his attention 
attracted by some phenomenon of nature. Thought 
and reasoning follow, and the result is some important 
discovery that increases the knowledge or ameliorates 
the condition of humanity. 
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Attention is the first thing required of the soldier— 
attention to orders, attention to duty. Without it 
military discipline fails. And in the peaceful occupa- 
tions of mankind, the highest efficiency is the result 
of attention. Attention is essentially constructive; 
inattention, destructive. Attention brings success in 
science, art, and business and industrial pursuits. 
Inattention sinks ships, wrecks railway trains, bank- 
rupts business, and is the cause of more destruction 
of life and property than any other agency. 

There are certain actions of the physical man that 
become so much a matter of habit that they are per- 
formed without mental attention, by a sort of sub- 
conscious or reflex action. Such are walking and some 
kinds of work done by the hands. These acts are 
performed accurately while the mind may be con- 
centrated upon something else. Therein lies danger. 
We cannot divorce the mind from the acts of the body 
without risk of catastrophe. Many railway acci- 
dents and accidents in factories may be due to this 
diversion of the mind from the duty or work in hand. 
I believe it explains why so many deaf people are 
killed while walking upon the railway track. The 
deaf man starts on his dangerous path with full realiza- 
tion of his risk. At first he is watchful and looks back 
frequently. By and by the act of walking becomes 
more and more subconscious, aided thereto by the 
smoothness and sameness of the track. His mind 
wanders to something far away. He forgets to look 
back—and one more is added to the long list of such 
casualties. More than once the writer of this on his 
way to town has fallen into a brown study, and has 
not realized that he must cross a railway track until 
his foot is actually upon it. Where one accident is 
caused by wilful neglect, a hundred are caused by the 
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failure of some responsible person to keep his attention 
fixed upon the duty of the moment. 

“Attention, company!” is the first order of the 
commanding officer to his soldiers. And the mind 
must be called to attention before it can work effectively, 
and it must be held at attention in order that the work 
may go on uninterruptedly. 

Attention may be either voluntary or involuntary, 
or in other words, forced or spontaneous. Voluntary 
attention implies some exercise of will power. Some 
inward monitor calls ‘‘Attention!’’ to something that 
in itself has not enough interest to attract and hold our 
minds. Involuntary attention occurs when some out- 
ward phenomenon appeals to the senses with sufficient 
strength to attract and hold the attention temporarily. 

A good illustration of voluntary and involuntary 
attention may be in the reading of some book. The 
initial chapters may be a dry description of persons 
and places. There is nothing to interest us and hold 
our attention. We are tempted to “skip,” as so 
many are and so many do. But conscience tells us 
that ‘‘skipping” is a bad habit in reading. Accordingly 
we summon our will power to commandeer attention, 
and read conscientiously. By and by we arrive at 
pages where the narrative begins to move rapidly, 
where the noble hero rescues the beautiful heroine 
from “‘Desperate Ambrose’”’ at the risk of his life, and 
our interest and attention are held so closely that even 
a call to dinner will hardly induce us to lay down 
the book. Thus voluntary, or forced, attention 
becomes, when interest is aroused, involuntary, or 
spontaneous. 

Attention in the schoolroom is of the first impor- 
tance. No teacher will dispute this. In fact, we may 
go further and say that attention in the schoolroom is 
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of more importance than anywhere else. Educational 
results achieved are pro rata to the degree of attention. 
The school children are the future workers in the 
world. Habits of attention or inattention formed in 
the schoolroom may make or mar their lives out in 
the world. 

We hear or read a great deal about the importance 
of cultivating the memory, the reasoning, the imagina- 
tion, of children. Little has been said about culti- 
vating the attention. Attention, like other qualities 
of the mind, may be developed into a habit. In fact, 
it is a prerequisite to all action of the mind. We 
cannot think, we cannot reason, we cannot memorize 
without attention. The habit of attention is an in- 
valuable asset to any man or woman, no matter what 
the sphere in life may be. Attention can be culti- 
vated in childhood; it can be cultivated in the school- 
room. But how? ‘Ay, there’s the rub!” It. is 
easier to ask a question than to answer it; easier to 
discover obstacles than to remove them. Speaking 
from my own experience as a teacher, I can say that 
inattention is the most serious problem, the most 
perplexing, the most trying to the patience. Atten- 
tive ignorance is hopeful; it may be enlightened. In- 
attentive ignorance is hopeless. 

At a recent meeting of the teachers of the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf, the subject of Attention was 
discussed at length. A week previous to the meeting, 
the following question had been handed around among 
a number of the teachers, in both the educational and 
industrial departments: 


What method or methods do you use to secure and hold 
the attention of your pupils? 

(In answering this question, teachers are asked to be 
brief, and to mention only means or methods that they 
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actually use, or have made use of, in securing and holding 
the attention of pupils.) 


At the meeting answers were read by fifteen of the 
teachers, representing all grades in the school and two 
in the trades. These answers were published in full 
in the report of the meeting in the Companion of 
December 27, 1917. 

The teachers were unanimous as to the value of 
interest in attracting and holding the attention of 
children in the classroom. As a general proposition, 
involuntary attention is a characteristic of early 
childhood; voluntary attention, of maturer years. 
Young children exist in the concrete; the abstract 
has little place in their lives. To arouse their interest 
we must appeal to their senses. When interest wanes, 
attention wavers. Will power in the very young is 
latent, or so weak that we can expect little or no volun- 
tary attention from them. Therefore the main idea 
in the younger classes must be to make the work as 
varied and interesting as possible. The educational 
systems of Froebel and Pestalozzi were based upon this 
principle. They directed their educational work along 
the line of least resistance. They used the energies, 
activities, and interests of childhood as a sugar coat- 
ing for the educational pill. 

The means for arousing and maintaining interest 
in primary classes are many and various, and the 
ingenious teacher should not be at a loss to discover 
and make use of them. 

Sequence action work is one of the best means for 
teaching language in primary classes, for it is one of 
the easiest ways to arouse the interest and hold the 
attention of the pupils, provided the actions deal with 
the every-day childish activities of home or school 
life. Such childish delights as going fishing, picking 
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berries for pie or shortcake, gathering nuts and storing 
them for winter, going to a picnic, stealing apples 
(with, of course, the moral ending of condign punish- 
ment for the evil-doer), fighting (imaginary) Indians 
or robbers, and the like, are a source of never-ending 
pleasure to the little ones as acted out by themselves, 
and the opportunities for teaching practical language 
at the same time are unlimited. I have been interested 
and amused upon going into primary class-rooms, at 
times, to see the zest with which the little ones per- 
form the actions, the close attention they pay, and the 
accuracy with which they reproduce the actions in 
writing. 

One of our teachers has had great success in familiar- 
izing her pupils with some of the well-known stories of 
childhood, such as “Silverlocks and the Three Bears,” 
“The Three Little Pigs,’”’ and “‘Little Red Ridinghood,” 
by assigning pupils to represent the different char- 
acters in the story and having them act it out, fol- 
lowing the action up with writing. 

Geography is in itself a dry subject to children. But 
primary geography may be made interesting by hav- 
ing a sand table, toy trees, houses, boats, and domestic 
animals, and allowing the children to construct moun- 
tains, valleys, rivers, towns, fields, and forests. 

Primary history may be made interesting by having 
the pupils act out the leading events. One pupil 
may be Columbus, several others the fear-stricken 
sailors, others the wondering natives on San Salvador. 
Incidents from the lives of Washington, Lincoln, and 
other great Americans may be acted out in the same 
way. 

Interest may be injected even into arithmetic by 
having problems involving buying and selling acted 
out by the pupils. 
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But we cannot always count upon involuntary 
attention in the classroom, nor should we wish to. 
Of the two, voluntary attention is the more important 
in its bearing upon the after-school life of our boys and 
girls. This world would be a sorry place if each and 
every one of us gave attention only to that which 
interested us. We cannot make all schoolroom work 
play. There are branches of study, especially in the 
higher grades, that possess little or no human interest 
except to the born students, of whom, alas! there are 
too few. Among such studies are grammar, history, 
geography, arithmetic, physics, and others. As the 
powers-that-be ordain that these studies must form a 
part of our curriculum, the necessity arises for volun- 
tary or forced attention. 

All voluntary attention implies more or less coercion, 
either self-coercion or outside coercion. During my 
early school-days my teacher used a stout hickory 
stick as an encourager of attention. But those good 
(?) old days have passed, and modern humanitarianism 
shies at Do-the-Boys-Hall methods and even the 
“flogging” under the good Dr. Arnold at Rugby. The 
problem that confronts the teacher of to-day is how to 
spare the rod and yet not spoil the child. 

A system of grading, either in figures, from 100 = 
Perfect down the scale, or of letters, E = Excellent, 
G = Good, F = Fair, P = Poor, that is sent to 
parents from time to time, is an excellent help to the 
teacher in securing attention, all the more so if parents 
take an active interest in it. But there are some 
parents who do not seem to care, and some pupils too. 

Another method of coercing attention is by means of 
a system of rewards and punishments, which is some- 
times, but I hope not extensively, employed by teach- 
ers. As a general principle, I am opposed to offering 
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prizes for good work in the schoolroom. It savors too 
much of bribery, which the Corrupt Practices Act 
forbids in polities, and ought to forbid in the classroom. 
Another reason for this opposition is that the prize too 
often goes to the pupil with the five talents, while the 
pupil with the two talents or the one talent may be 
really the hardest working and the most deserving. 
I would not here be understood as decrying the pleas- 
ant custom which prevails among teachers of primary 
classes of occasionally giving the little ones a treat of 
candy or other goodies dear to the childish palate. 
But children, as well as grown-ups, must learn to do 
good for its own sake, and not for some material reward 
they may hope to gain thereby. It is poor policy, 
I think, to pay certain pupils for being good, or to 
hire certain others not to be bad. I know of a teacher 
who, years ago, was much troubled by an unruly boy 
during evening study hour. Finally he told the 
offending youngster that he would give him a penny 
for every evening that he behaved himself. This 
plan worked admirably for that particular teacher, but 
caused added trouble for other teachers. If that boy 
did not grow up to be a blackmailer, it was not the 
fault of the teacher who bribed him to be good. 

The personality of the teacher is an important 
factor in securing and holding the attention of a class. 
May we not say that it is the most important factor? 
In all things the teacher must be the ‘‘pace-maker”’ in 
the schoolroom. The teacher, as well as the pupils, 
must show interest in and attention to the work. The 
teacher who is alert, eager, active, a real “‘live wire,” 
cannot fail to instill in his pupils something of the same 
spirit. The teacher who is dry, methodical, unemo- 
tional, machine-like, cannot complain if his pupils fail 
to emit sparks of the divine fire. 
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The relationship existing between teacher and 
pupils also has an important bearing upon the question 
of attention. If this relationship is close and inti- 
mate, based, on the part of the pupils, upon love and 
respect, there will be far better attention and far 
better work done than in a schoolroom where, as is 
sometimes the case, there is an undercurrent of antag- 
onism between teacher and pupils. A desire to 
please those whom we love is a more powerful incentive 
to right doing than fear of the anger of one in authority 
whom we do not like. Therefore every teacher who 
wishes to have good order in the schoolroom and to do 
good work, should so conduct himself as to gain the 
love and respect of his class. 

Ambition, when it is existent in the pupils, or when 
it can be aroused in them, is a powerful incentive to 
attention. But this is something that we cannot 
count much upon, for genuine ambition in school 
children is the exception, not the rule. But encour- 
agement of ambition where it exists and efforts to 
arouse it where it is lacking should not be omitted. 

The physical atmosphere of the schoolroom has 
much to do with the matter of attention or inatten- 
tion, perhaps more than many teachers realize. If the 
temperature is too high, if the air is too dry, if the 
ventilation is poor, these conditions all militate against 
attention. Every schoolroom should be _ provided 
with a reliable thermometer, and, desirably, with an 
instrument to indicate the humidity of the air. The 
windows should be thrown open for a few minutes at 
the beginning and end of every school period, and 
even during school hours, if there are indications that 
the atmosphere is oppressive. Fresh air, plenty of it, 
is more and more coming to be recognized as a cura- 
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tive for many human ills, and it may prove a cure 
for the mental ill of inattention in some cases. 

The spiritual atmosphere of the schoolroom must 
also be taken into consideration. Spiritual sunshine 
should prevail. Spiritual gloom is as depressing as 
physical gloom. The young of all animals, human and 
otherwise, are of an essentially sportive nature. Chil- 
dren are at their best when happy. They cannot be 
happy where a funereal atmosphere prevails. The 
“Jolly old pedagogue, long ago’’ is a good model for 
teachers to follow. If incidents of a humorous nature 
arise, let the pupils laugh, and laugh with them. A 
good laugh is a tonic. 

Some minor suggestions as to attention in the class- 
room are as follows: 

Avoid too long lessons. The attention of children 
has its limitations. 

Avoid too hard lessons. It is difficult to fix the 
attention on what is beyond us. 

Avoid routine in recitations. Don’t question the 
pupils in regular order. 

Spring questions on inattentive pupils unexpectedly. 

Don’t repeat questions for inattentive pupils. 

Provide plenty of work to keep the class busy at 
all times. Idleness is a fruitful source of inattention. 

Have class work in preference to individual work. 
I prefer to do most of the written work on the black- 
board, and require the attention of the whole class 
while correcting. 

Children live in the concrete. The abstract makes 
little appeal to their minds. Therefore illustrate 
topics with objects and pictures whenever possible. 

Commend the attentive pupil and reprove the 
inattentive one. 

Miss no opportunity to impress upon the pupils the 
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importance of the work they are doing in its bearing 
upon their future lives. 

Good discipline is essential to good work in the 
schoolroom. ‘The teacher who has his class well in 
hand can command attention where the easy-going 
teacher fails. » 

No stream can rise higher than its source. No 
business can succeed unless its manager pays at- 
tention to detail. No class can do its best work unless 
the teacher sets the pace. Teachers, Attention! 


J. L. SMITH, 


Instructor in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minnesota, 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLROOM 
WORK! 


IV. LET US MAKE HASTE! 


The world has always been full of people in too much 
of a hurry, inclined to pursue with too much haste 
divers ends, which their very precipitation renders 
them liable to fail to attain. The wisdom of nations 
seems to have multiplied, for the benefit of these 
hasty people, appeals for deliberation. ‘Chi va 
piano va sano, chi va sano va lontano,”’ it says to them 
in the melodious voice of our friends the Italians; 
“Qui veut voyager loin ménage sa monture,”’ it points 
out to them, a little irreverently, in French; then it 
adds, in other terms, doubtless in order to be sure of 
making itself understood by all, ‘“‘Qui trop embrasse mal 
étreint.”” It declares to our English-speaking brethren 
that ‘‘“Haste makes waste,’’ and we doubt not that it 
has found for other tongues equally happy and not 
less urgent formulas to oppose to the hasty disposition 
of people who are in a hurry. 

However, we must not allow ourselves to be im- 
posed upon. Let us rather try to ascertain what 
portion of truth and what portion of error these con- 
venient formulas may contain. Let us see whether 
slowness and indifference are not as dangerous as 
haste. Let us endeavor to determine the exact com- 
pass of the proverbs quoted, in order to obey them so 
far as may be helpful, but also with the view of avoid- 
ing the errors of conduct which a wrong interpretation 

1 Continued from the March number of the Annals, page 134. 
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of these counsels of deliberation might make us 
commit. 

It is certain that we must not go too fast in our 
teaching. We must in the first place measure out the 
material to be presented in each lesson so as not to go 
beyond the capacity of assimilation of the children. 
If an individual is offered too much food, one of two 
things happens: if he is a discreet person, he simply 
refuses what remains after he has appeased his hunger; 
if he is a glutton, he swallows it all; but in that case a 
well-known accident follows, and the stomach finds 
itself deprived not only of the excess of food imposed 
upon it, but also of all of the nourishment it has taken. 
To make the matter worse, this delicate physiological 
equilibrium which we call health is compromised for a 
time by the rash eater. Similarly we may find our- 
selves in the presence of two different attitudes when 
we offer the youthful mind lessons that are too long 
or too numerous. Either the child takes only what 
he can, and all that goes beyond his capacity of assimi- 
lation remains null and void; when fatigue occurs in 
the course of the exposition of the lesson, the pupil 
ceases to pay attention and, while feigning to continue 
to listen, allows his mind to repose, extinguishes the 
foot-lights and drops the curtain on the little scene 
before him; if he has a lesson to study, when he has 
reached the limits of the effort of attention of which he 
is capable, he closes his note-book and occupies him- 
self with something else or even merely rests. Or, 
if we have to do with a model pupil of energetic will, 
anxious above all to perform the task assigned by 
the teacher, he will go to the end in spite of fatigue, 
but the quantity of the knowledge acquired will be 
at the expense of the quality; the pupil will have 
studied all the lesson, but he will know it imperfectly 
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and will forget it quickly. Moreover mental deple- 
tion will soon supervene and compel the too conscien- 
tious pupil to lay aside his studies for a time. 

That is one case in which one may recall with prof- 
it the maxims formulated for the benefit of the over- 
hasty: “Chi va piano va sano.” Here is another. 
The instructor takes in at a glance the sum total of the 
materials comprised in the teaching of a certain part 
of the mother tongue, the conjugation, for instance. 
He says to himself that it would be very agreeable 
and rather surprising to hear a fourth-year pupil make 
use of the conditional mode to express an action pro- 
jected posterior to another, in the past, and say, on Mon- 
day let us suppose: Last Saturday Peter explained to 
me what he would do on the following day: his mamma 
would come for him; she would take him to see the 
movies; she would give him a treat in a pastry-shop 

Unfortunately Peter was not allowed to 
go out yesterday; farewell movies, cakes, and the 
rest!’ And the instructor beguiled by this thought, 
teaches the conditional mode, while his pupils are 
still not far enough advanced to encounter so great a 
difficulty, to conceive the circumstances which ac- 
company the action and govern the conditional mode, 
especially when certain simpler notions, adapted to 
prepare the understanding of the subject, have not yet 
been presented. In wishing to approach too soon a 
difficulty too great; in omitting on the ladder of knowl- 
edge certain of the rounds which facilitate its ascent, 
the teacher who is in too much of a hurry fails. His 
pupil learns verbal forms which he repeats mechan- 
ically, but to which he remains incapable of attaching 
an exact meaning. Here again haste is dangerous 
and the adage finds a happy application: ‘“‘Chi va 
piano va sano.” 
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Therefore, let us measure the amount of knowledge 
to be presented to a pupil by his capacity of assimi- 
lation; let us imprint one by one the steps leading up 
to this knowledge. These are obligations from which 
no thoughtful teacher can dream of freeing himself. 
But every teacher, also, who is anxious to raise his 
work to the highest plane, will be on the watch with 
a care no less constant that, from day to day, the sum 
of the ideas presented may not remain too far below 
the pupils’ faculty of assimilation, and that the steps 
of the knowledge of the mother tongue shall be taken 
with as rapid a pace as possible. 

With all due deference to the wisdom of nations, 
reckless and headlong persons are not the only ones 
in the world; there are also good people almost every- 
where who are rarely in a hurry and are timid to excess. 
Their entire existence seems to unroll according to the 
slow movement which musicians call andante or 
moderato; the presto, the prestissimo, seem to them 
pregnant with possible accidents, good only to give 
free course to catastrophes. This fine prudence 
would doubtless be very valuable if it were not in 
manifest contradiction to the hurried rhythm of 
modern life. Look at what goes on in the street, in 
the work-shop, in the store, everywhere that human 
activity is in evidence—you will see only people 
making haste; the andante is no longer in fashion, 
except in the procession with which we accompany to 
his last resting-place the relative or the friend who has 
just ended his days; everywhere else is the triumph of 
the presto, even of the prestissimo. Lovers of calm- 
ness may regret it, may fume against the actual rhythm 
of life; if they have arrived at an advanced age it is 
allowable for them to boast of the charm which was 
offered by existence in the good old days when they 
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were young. Their lamentations will not change at 
all the conditions of actual circumstances. If we 
wish our pupils not to be run over by an automobile 
while crossing a street, or to find employment and 
keep it when they leave school, to earn their living and 
support their future families, let us teach them to be 
quick, and let us set them the example of haste, 
controlled, but swift. 

If the future of the child demands that we act thus, 
the acquisition of language in particular demands it 
no less. Let us consider, on the one hand, the abun- 
dance of the materials, (vocabulary and grammatical 
ideas) which go to make up the mother-tongue, and, on 
the other hand, the number of hours which the normal 
child spends in assimilating it in comparison with the 
time which is given to our young deaf children to 
acquire the same knowledge. We shall be convinced 
that, were there a place in the world for only a single 
class of people in haste, this place would come by right 
to teachers of the deaf. They have before them a road 
which they can never cover entirely, however hard 
they try. How can they permit themselves to follow 
the pace of the idler, and to stop at every trifle along 
the way? To go straight ahead, by well-calculated 
days’ marches, at a rapid pace, in order to reach the 
goal as soon as possible: that, for the teacher, is the 
imperious duty, and, for the pupil, the best chance of 
safety. 


Let us make haste! This advice, which the teacher 
of the deaf gives himself unceasingly, permits of several 
interpretations. This one first of all: let us not 
waste our time. On arriving in the class, in passing 
from one exercise to another, in connection with any 
occurrence whatever, when the end of the recitation 
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draws near, we find that we have easily lost five minutes 
here, five minutes there, which, added together, make 
a pretty total at the end of the year. We should do 
away with this vexatious leakage, if we never lost 
sight of the fact that, from the moment when the 
children cross the threshold of the class to that when 
the signal for dismissal is given, the teacher belongs 
to his pupils, and ought to devote himself entirely to 
their instruction and not permit himself to be turned 
aside by any of those trivial incidents which are so 
frequent among school-children. Should a little 
quarrel occur unexpectedly between Peter and Paul, 
should John have mislaid his penholder, or should 
James be untidy in his dress, let the teacher take the 
matter into consideration just long enough to give 
timely warnings and let him make the most of the 
incident from the point of view of language (an 
opportune lesson), but let him be very careful not to 
hold thereon a long inquest ‘‘very suitable for passing 
the time when one has nothing else to do,” but very 
unsuitable for increasing the knowledge of those 
concerned. 


A second interpretation of the advice mentioned 
above must be the following: let us cut down each 
exercise to the minimum of time, and let us get out of 
it the maximum of profit. We shall arrive at that 
goal by means of a number of precautions, the chief 
of which we are going to point out. 

The first consists in making our exercises specific. 
“Everything is in everything,” some one has said: 
you can, in connection with dictation, make long and 
copious exercises in vocabulary, grammar, history, 
geography, morals, and even mathematics. We need 
not inquire into the value of this method of taking 
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double toll in primary instruction, but we think that, 
in our schools, dictation, exercises in vocabulary, in 
grammar, and especially in composition, answer 
various needs and demand different materials, sub- 
jected to a proper arrangement peculiar to each one 
of these exercises; and that, consequently, they ought 
to remain separate and distinct. If we have in view, 
for example, teaching the vocabulary connected with 
lighting, let us confine ourselves to recalling the 
objects and the facts suitable to evoke the ideas ex- 
pressed by the terms which compose this vocabulary; 
but let us neglect the details relating to the different 
kinds of lighting, and the historical information 
which belongs to the domain of the lesson in composi- 
tion. It is by confusing the exercise in vocabulary 
with the object lesson or the composition lesson that 
we are led to double or triple the length of a programme, 
while complaining that it is already too long. This 
manner of interpreting (traduttore traditore!) un- 
fortunate programmes, which are not in themselves 
to blame, has, necessarily, one of the two following 
consequences: either, while developing certain chapters 
to an extreme, we have not time to present them all; 
or we confine ourselves to covering our ground with- 
out being particularly anxious to lead the pupil to 
assimilate the ideas which it contains, and then we 
fill the note-books with beautiful lessons whose only 
fault is that they are too incompletely inscribed on the 
brains of the children.’ 

It is entirely otherwise if, in the matter of vocabu- 
lary for instance, we confine ourselves to inserting, in 
exercises answering to all the demands of a sane peda- 
gogy, the contents of the programme, while eliminating 
all superfluous additions. We can then treat rapidly 


2 We shall return to this point later. 
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enough each of the chapters which compose it and be 
able to organize, under various forms, a repetition of 
their contents adapted to ensure their assimilation to 
the greatest possible extent. We shall not fill the 
note-books of the pupils so full, but we shall equip their 
minds better. What we say of the course in vocabu- 
lary is true of that in grammar. 

A second necessary precaution is to direct the length 
of time and the purpose of each of our exercises in 
language. Let us suppose that a teacher has formed 
an exact and clear opinion of the moderation with 
which our programmes ought to be developed. He 
can still hesitate over the point of whether he ought to 
divide the contents into a small number of long lessons, 
or a large number of short lessons. We do not hesi- 
tate to recommend the short lessons: they divide the 
programme into small parts, the absorption of which 
is easy; they make possible, in the course of a recita- 
tion of two hours, the successive presentation of three 
or four different exercises; we thus pass from the vo- 
cabulary to the grammar, then to a dictation, or from 
the exposition of a lesson to its preparation, then to the 
doing of an exercise or the copying of the lesson; we 
alternate the exercises which demand a sustained 
attention with those which require less effort; we per- 
mit the children to rest from one task by doing 
another. Thanks to the variety introduced into the 
work, we hold the attention, and, in each of the sub- 
jects which go to make up our programmes, we ad- 
vance by short leaps, repeated every day—which is 
the best way of advancing fast and far. 

A third precaution, however, is necessary. It 
relates not to the subject but to the form of the in- 
struction. There are various ways of giving a dicta- 
tion, an exposition, or a recitation of a lesson, of pre- 
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paring or correcting an exercise. We ought not to 
hesitate to choose that which takes the least time and 
gives the greatest result. But this direction is rather 
vague. Let us make it more precise by taking an 
example. We are giving the exposition of a lesson. 
Each time that we are tempted to enter upon a de- 
velopment which seems interesting to us but which is 
not indispensable, we call ourselves to order and 
pass on. Some of the pupils, for instance, may not 
succeed in reading on the lips a word or phrase which 
is not yet familiar to them; instead of delaying for 
new attempts, we take the crayon and we write this 
word or phrase on the blackboard. Another pupil 
perhaps pronounces a word badly, and we repeat it 
without success; then we pass on, reserving the neces- 
sary correction for the next lesson in articulation. We 
do not have the pupils write on the blackboard each 
of the propositions that we have made them read on 
the lips and say aloud: we write them there ourselves, 
in order to gain time and to offer to their sight a 
text more carefully written and easier to read, which 
affords them clearer visual impressions. The copying 
and study of this text, as well as the exercises for which 
it will give an opportunity, will then suffice to impress 
upon the mind and the hand of the pupil the graphic 
form of the words. If a pupil meets with too much 
difficulty in conceiving an idea and, consequently, in 
understanding a term or a linguistic form, we pass on. 
We will take this pupil aside a little later, or we will 
take advantage of a new exercise bearing upon the 
ideas contained in this lesson, in order to lead him to 
triumph over the difficulty which has stopped him. 
In short, we must never lose sight of these two 
guiding principles: our exercise ought not to exceed 
a limited time, and during this time we ought to main- 
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tain the intellectual activity of all our pupils at once. 
Every task which can not be accomplished under these 
conditions must be postponed and carried out at a 
moment when most of the pupils are occupied in 
written work and we can without inconvenience devote 
ourselves to one among them or to several in succession. 

To sum up, we do not fail to appreciate the measure 
of truth contained in the adages which the wisdom 
of nations has formulated for the benefit of the hasty, 
but on the other hand we do not ignore the sad in- 
fluence which these same adages may have upon good 
people who are enchanted with slowness and care- 
lessness. Let us not run heedlessly! But let us take 
the shortest road, at a pace regulated but rapid; let 
us show haste, calculated but steady; let us keep all 
out little world on the alert; let us avoid the super- 
fluous, but insist upon the essential; let us strive to 
offer to the young minds under our guidance all the 
intellectual nourishment that they are capable of 
assimilating. And, above all, let us make our pupils 
feel, day by day, hour by hour, minute by minute, the 
value of time! 

B. THOLLON, 


Instructor and Inspector of Studies in the 
National Institution, Paris, France. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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COMBINED BUT NOT COMMINGLED 


Most permanent progress is evolutionary, not rev- 
olutionary. When the first public school for the 
deaf was established in the United States, a great 
progressive step was taken. The line of progress has 
an upward tendency. The line of greatest progress 
is vertical. Unfortunately, the direction of progress 
instituted at Hartford in 1817 was not vertical. We 
might say it was more in the direction of the hypothe- 
nuse. Since 1867 the line has been approaching more 
and more nearly to the vertical, and the proportion 
of upward progress to the length of the line has been 
steadily increasing. 

The Combined System, as at present organized in 
many schools, was a decided approach to the vertical. 
It would be more accurate to say the “(Commingled 
System.” It is this “commingled” character that is 
the most vulnerable element in the so-called ““Combined 
System.” If the Combined System can free itself 
of the commingled character it will take on a new 
lease of useful life. 

It is the effort of the Combined-System schools to use 
all methods in a commingled state that has weakened 
their position. The Combined-System advocates recog- 
nized the value of pure oral work, and earnestly desired 
to avail themselves of it, but they failed to grasp the 
fact that the essential elements of oral work were 
destroyed by commingling it with finger spelling and 
the sign language. Had they so organized their 
schools as to utilize all methods under the conditions 
requisite to the effective action of each, their position 
would not have been so assailable as it is under their 
present commingled organization. 
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From recent utterances it would appear that it is 
rapidly dawning upon them that the failure of oralism 
in Combined-System schools is not due to inherent 
weakness in oralism nor to the viciousness of silent 
methods of communication, but to the fact that the 
two systems are repugnant to each other in a commin- 
gled state. They are two plants that require different 
soils. If planted side by side in the same pot neither 
flourishes. 

The Segregated Oral Department is the solution of 
the difficulty which will save both Oralism and the 
Combined System. 

Is not this centennial year a very proper time to 
give the line of progress an increased upward angle by 
removing the commingling from the Combined System? 


JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 


Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


—— 


A MEASUREMENT OF THE LANGUAGE 
ABILITY OF DEAF CHILDREN! 


Language Ability—In the education of the deaf 
great emphasis is naturally laid upon the acquisition 
of language. The deaf child is almost entirely depend- 
ent upon formal education in acquiring language. 
Unlike hearing children he does not live in a “language 
environment,” he does not acquire unconsciously a 
great number of words and phrases, and he is therefore 
dependent upon the instruction of the class-room for 
the development of language. The literature dealing 
with the education of the deaf abounds in references 
to the importance of the acquisition of language, and 
it may truly be said that of all subjects of instruction 
in our schools for the deaf, this subject is the one to 
which most attention is paid and to which most time 
is devoted. We quote from a course of study prepared 
by Robert Patterson, Principal of the Ohio School 
for the Deaf, published in 1891, a book to which we 
shall refer later in discussing the Trabue Language 
Seale. The first words of the preface, written by James 
W. Knott, at that time Superintendent of the School, 
are: ‘‘In this school, as in all deaf-mute schools in 
America, the prime object to be held in view by every 
teacher, at all times, is to teach the pupils a correct 
and easy use of written English language. In the 
world at large, the deaf-mute must depend almost 
wholly upon his knowledge of the written language 
for his means of communication with speaking-hearing 
people. Without a good knowledge of written Eng- 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from the Psychological Review, Vol. 
XXIII, No. 6, November, 1916. 
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lish, he is helpless. With such knowledge he can 
transact the ordinary business of life, and can enjoy 
that greatest of all pleasures of solitude—reading.”’ 
The oralist of to-day might substitute or add spoken 
language, but in either case the emphasis is thrown upon 
language work. We have not quoted the above as 
coming from any great authority in the education of 
the deaf, but merely owing to the fact that we shall 
refer shortly to this same manual in regard to one 
method of teaching language which has been so greatly 
emphasized in the preface of the book. This attitude 
towards language work has largely dominated the 
education of the deaf and is a common one at the 
present time. Johnson has recently emphasized the 
importance of language in the following words: ‘‘ But 
what are these fundamentals? One and one only. 
Language and then language—spoken, spelled, or 
written—and the nower to read, and the power to 
understand what is read.’” 

Since language work is so important, it was thought 
that a measurement of the language ability of the deaf 
might throw some light upon the factors involved in 
the development of language ability among the deaf. 
The measurement of language ability might be roughly 
divided into the measurement of ability to compre- 
hend language on the one hand, and on the other the 
ability to compose or construct language. The former 
ability might best be measured by such tests as Thorn- 
dike’s? ‘‘Reading Scales,” or Kelley’s‘ ‘‘Silent Read- 


2? Johnson, R. O., “What are the Fundamentals?’ American 
Annals of the Deaf, 1916, 61, 92-95. 

3 Thorndike, E. L., ‘‘The Measurement of Ability in Reading, 
Preliminary Scales and Tests,’’ Teachers College Record, 1914, 15, 
No. 4. 

‘ Kelley, F. J., ‘‘The Kansas Silent Reading Tests,’ J. of Ed. 
Psych., 1916, 7, 63-80. 
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ing Tests,” or Woodworth and Wells’ ‘Directions 
Tests.” This last test was used by Pintner and Pat- 
erson® to measure the deaf child’s ability to compre- 
hend printed language. Composition ability might 
best be graded by the Hillegas,’? or by the Harvard- 
Newton’ scale. A combination of the two factors of 
comprehension and composition is supplied by the 
Trabue Language Scale, and it was this test that was 
chosen in the present work to measure the language 
ability of deaf children. It was thought that, since 
only one single test could be employed, the Trabue 
Language Seale would give the best all-round measure- 
ment of language ability. 

The Trabue Language Scale is based upon what is 
generally known in psychology as the Ebbinghaus 
Completion Method, that is, the filling in of the cor- 
reet word in a blank space in a sentence. Ebbing- 
haus!® seems to have been the first to use this method 
as a psychological test. It is interesting to note, 
however, that this device of filling in blanks is a com- 
mon one among teachers of the deaf as an exercise in 


5 Woodworth, R. S. and Wells, F. L., ‘“‘Association Tests,’’ 
Psychol. Monog., 1911, 18, No. 57. 

6 Pintner, R. and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘The Ability of Deaf and 
Hearing Children to Follow Printed Directions,’’ Pedagogical Sem- 
inary, December, 1916, xxiii, 477-497. To be reprinted in a future 
number of the Annals. 

7 Hillegas, M. B., ‘‘A Seale for the Measurement of Quality in 
English Composition by Young People,’’ Teachers College Record, 
1912, 18, No. 4. 

8 Ballou, F. W., “‘Scales for the Measurement of English Compo- 
sitions,’’ Harvard-Newton Bulletins, Harvard University, 1914, No. 
11, p. 93. 

Trabue, M. R., ‘‘Completion-Test Language Scales,’’ Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, 1916, No. 77. 

10 Ebbinghaus, H., ‘‘Ueber eine neue Methode zur Priifung 
geistiger Fahigkeiten und ihre Anwendung bei Schulkindern,”’ 
Zsch. f. Psychol., 1897, 18, 401-459. 
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language work and one that has been in use at least 
since the year 1891. In the Course of Study of the 
Ohio Institution for the Deaf (1891), referred to above, 
we find this as one of the exercises recommended for 
first-year work. To quote: ‘‘As a means of getting 
the children into the habit of thinking for themselves, 
which will ingrain the principles of language in their 
mental fiber, give them abundant practice in finding 
appropriate words to fill the blanks; as, 


sits. 
Edith.” 


In Second, Third, and Fourth Grade work “filling 
blanks,’”’ as this method is called, is recommended as 
an appropriate exercise in language work. 

It will be obvious from this that the Trabue Lan- 
guage Scale is eminently fitted for testing the language 
ability of deaf children. The form of the test is not 
new to them and therefore any initial strangeness due 
to the peculiar form of a psychological test will not 
enter into this test. Indeed, in this respect they will 
have an advantage over the hearing children, for we 
do not believe that this method is commonly in use in 
language work in hearing schools. 

The Method of Procedure——Scale A of the Trabue 
Language Scale was used in this study. It consists of 
twenty-four sentences grouped in pairs of compara- 
tively the same difficulty. The pairs become pro- 
gressively difficult as we proceed from the first to the 
last pair. 

The subjects tested were 570 deaf pupils, 242 in the 
Kentucky State School for the Deaf, and 328 in the 
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Ohio State School for the Deaf.11 The method of pro- 
cedure in giving the test was to give each pupil in the 
class the preliminary practice sheet, as recommended 
by Trabue for work with small children. This prac- 
tice sheet contains four simple sentences, in each of 
which there is a: blank space which requires an ap- 
propriate word. The experimenter wrote the first 
sentence on the board and asked the class what they 
would write in to complete the sentence. In most 
cases the correct answer was forthcoming, but if not, 
the experimenter wrote in the correct word himself and 
then instructed the children to do this on their sheets. 
It was emphasized again and again that only one word 
was to be written in each blank space. The same 
procedure was followed with the other three sentences. 
The practice sheets were then collected, and the test 
sheets proper were distributed. The first page of the 
sheets of Scale A contains three practice sentences 
and the children were told to fill in appropriate words. 
The name, grade, and age of the child is also asked for 
on this first page and in the same method of filling in 
blanks. The pupils were allowed as much time as 
they required to fill in this first page, and while they 
were at work the examiner went around the class help- 
ing those who encountered any difficulty. After this 
was completed, a signal was given and the children 
turned over to page two of the test sheet and began 
the test proper. At the end of 15 minutes they were 
all required to stop. This time limit of 15 minutes is 
in most cases too long for deaf children. Nearly all of 
them had finished long before the 15 minutes had 


11 The writers take great pleasure in acknowledging here the kind- 
ness and courtesy shown to them by Mr. Jones, Superintendent of 
the Ohio State School for the Deaf, and Mr. Augustus Rogers, Su- 
perintendent of the Kentucky School for the Deaf. 
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elapsed, owing to the fact that most of them were 
unable to accomplish very much. With those who 
possess a good mastery of language, this period of time 
is adequate for them to complete the whole test. 

The method of scoring adopted was that used by 
Trabue,” 7.e., a score of two is allowed for a good 
sentence, a score of one for a fair completion, and no 
score for an inadequate completion. The examples 
given by Trabue were referred to constantly in order 
to determine the score for each sentence. The sum 
of the scores for all the sentences attempted repre- 
sents the final score for the child. 


THE RESULTS 


Comparison by Classes.—The first tabulation of the 
results was made according to classes. The two schools 
in question are combined-system schools. Two 
methods of instruction are employed, namely, the oral 
method which teaches by means of speech and lip- 
reading, and the manual method which makes use of 
signs and the manual alphabet. The results of these 
two groups of classes have been kept separately and 
will be referred to as oral and manual classes 
respectively. 

Graphs I and II show the class medians for the two 
schools for each class and for each of the two methods 
of instruction. In Graph I (the Kentucky School) it 
will be noted that with two exceptions the manual 
classes are somewhat below the oral classes. Only in 
the two upper classes is the difference in language 
ability very marked. The curve for the oral classes 
shows one drop at the fourth class, but it must be 
borne in mind that the fourth and fifth classes are 


12 Trabue, op. cit., 79-115. 
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parallel classes doing the same year’s work. The me- 
dians of these two classes would suggest that there is 
one relatively slow and one relatively advanced class 
doing the same year of work. The curve for the man- 
ual classes shows a drop at class five. This class is 
doing a higher year of work than class six. It would 
seem from the median of class six that this class is 
good in language ability, since it is better than class 
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five and equal to class four, and both of the latter classes 
are doing more advanced work than class six. 

In Graph II (the Ohio School) the numbering of the 
classes is different from that in Kentucky. In this 
school all classes doing the same year of work are given 
the same numbers. Both oral and manual curves 
show decided fluctuations from class to class. Follow- 
ing the oral curve we note that there are two third pri- 
mary classes of distinctly different language ability, 
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in other words a poor and a good class. This division 
into a poor and a good group in the third primary 
would indicate a good classification of the children. 
The medians of the four fourth primary classes vary 
slightly (7.e., the medians are 7.5, 6, 7, 6), but are all 
close enough together to suggest that, for language 
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work at least, a much better division might be pos- 
sible whereby the best pupils might be in one section, 
the poorest in another and the average ones in the 
two remaining sections. There are 41 pupils in these 
four classes and if a division as suggested above were 
to be made, we would have, first, a poor section of 10 
with scores from 1 to 4 with a median about 2.5; 
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second, a medium section of 10 with scores from 4 to 
6 with a median of 5; third a medium section of 11 
with scores from 6 to 7 with a median of 6.5; and 
lastly a bright section of 10 with scores from 8 to 12 
with a median of 10. The two sections of the fifth 
primary show a good and a weak section, as is also the 
case with the two sections of the second intermediate. 
The two third intermediate sections are both decid- 
edly poor and fall below one of the sections of the 
second intermediate. There is a peculiar drop in 
language ability in the two high-school classes. It has 
been suggested that this is due to the entrance into 
these classes of pupils from the manual classes. 

The curve for the manual classes is uniformly below 
that of the oral. From the results of other tests pre- 
viously reported,* we believe that in this school the 
difference can be accounted for by the fact that the 
brighter pupils tend to be chosen for oral work. Fol- 
lowing the manual curve we note that the third man- 
ual does as well as one of the sections of the third 
oral, but falls decidedly below the other. The two 
sections of the fourth manual if divided according to 
language ability would give a slow section of 12 pupils 
with scores ranging from 0 to 4 with a median of 2, 
and a better section of 11 pupils with scores from 5 to 
9 with a median of 6. It appears to the writers that 
division of classes into sections according to ability as 
measured by tests might decidedly improve the classi- 
fication and be a decided aid to efficient teaching. 


18 Pintner, R. and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘Learning Tests with Deaf 
Children,’’ Psychol. Monog., 1916, 20, No. 88. 

Pitner, R. and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘A Class Test with Deaf Chil- 
dren,”’ J. of Educ. Psychol., 1915, 6, No. 10; Annals, 1916, lxi, 264-276. 

Pintner, R. and Paterson, D. G., ‘‘A Comparison of Deaf and 
Hearing Children in Visual Memory for Digits,’’ J. of Exp. Psychol. 
To appear shortly. 
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The two sections of the fifth manual are evidently 
well classified into a poorer and a better group, al- 
though as far as language is concerned, it seems strange 
that the one section should be ranked as a fifth man- 
ual in as much as its median language ability is zero, 

, the lowest of any manual class. The second in- 
termediate manual drops below the first intermediate in 
language ability. 

Comparison by Years of Work.—The course of study 
in the two schools extends over thirteen years of work. 
The next comparison, therefore, that was made, was a 
comparison of the language ability of the pupils grouped 
according to the year of work. These results are given 


in Tables I, 


II, and ITI. 


TABLE I 
Oral pupils: by years of work 


YEARS OF WORK 

13} 12 11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 
Tested.. ....| 28] 12] 22| 11 | 21 | 26/13 
~ 15 |12.5) 138 | 10 | 8.5 6 5 
25 per {Ohio...|..|...]13.25] 14.0] 10 9.251 6| 7 4 1 10.25)... 
centile.. ....| 11 | 10 |7.15} 8 | 2] 0/0 
75 per 16 16.5} 13 | 10 | 7.75)7.5| 4]... 
...-| 14 511.5} 11 |10.25) 4 10.5 
Quartile. . 3.81 2.8 | 3.0] 3.6) 3.5] 1.5) 1.9 | 3.3/1.9 |... 
1.5] 1.2] 1.7) 1.2] 1 10.25)2.2 

Grade QOhio...|..|...| 4.5 | 4.25) 3.7] 3.8] 3.3] 3.1] 2.5 |2.25)—2 |. 
Ability.. ...-| 3.8] 3.4) 3.2) 3.2 |—2 |—2 |—2 


Table I gives the data for the oral pupils for each 
school. The vertical columns show the year of in- 
struction, from the thirteenth down to the second. 
It was found impracticable to test any of the first- 


year pupils. 


The first two horizontal columns give 
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the number of pupils in each year of instruction. The 
second two give the medians. Here it will be noted 
that there is a much more uniform increase from year 
to year than was observed in the graphs showing the 
medians of the various classes. On the whole the me- 
dians show little difference in language ability in the 
two schools. The greatest difference occurs in the 
fourth year, where the median for Ohio is 5 and for 
Kentucky only 2. The next two horizontal columns 
show the 25 and 75 percentiles. The 25 percentile is 
the highest score made by the lowest 25 per cent. of 
the group while the 75 percentile represents the high- 
est score attained by 75 per cent. of the group. The 
25 percentile seems on the whole to be somewhat lower 
for Ohio than for Kentucky; and the 75 percentile 
seems on the whole somewhat higher for Ohio than for 
Kentucky. This indicates a wider range in the Ohio 
groups and this is borne out by the quartiles in the 
next horizontal columns. With one minor exception 
these are all higher for Ohio than for Kentucky. The 
last two columns compare the median for each year 
of work with the median grade ability of hearing classes 
as tested by Trabue. In these columns the grade 
ability of hearing children which corresponds to the 
medians for the deaf is given. Deaf children in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years of work exceed 
slightly the median language ability of fourth-grade 
hearing children. A grade ability of — 2 indicates 
that the median for the deaf has not reached the me- 
dian for second-grade hearing children. This is the 
lowest grade in hearing schools reported by Trabue. 
This comparison with hearing children brings into sharp 
relief the difficulty that deaf children experience in the 
acquisition of language and will be further commented 
upon below. 
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Table II gives similar data for the manual pupils 
arranged according to years of work. The medians 
for these pupils do not show quite such a steady in- 
crease from year to year as is the case with the oral 
pupils. The quartiles for Ohio are not so large as for 
the oral pupils, indicating that the range of ability with 
the manual pupils at each year of work is not so great. 
The comparison with the grade ability of hearing 
children shows that no group of manual pupils reaches a 


TABLE II 
Manual pupils: by years of work 
YEARS OF WORK 
13} 12 | 11 | 10] 9 8 ? 6 5 4/3] 2 
— 9} 8] 7] 0 
centile 8) SOS 61....) 
75 per oho SAL...) 201 56:25) 84. 
Grade ohio. 3 | —2)..]... 
Ability. . 3.6)....1 3.28.2] 312.75 


fourth-grade ability in language. The somewhat in- 
ferior performance of the manual pupils as noted on 
Graphs I and II is brought out again in the compari- 
son shown in this table. 

Table III shows the combined results of both schools 
divided as to oral and manual pupils. Though the 
number under each year of work is not great, the me- 
dians may serve as tentative normis of language ability 
for oral and manual children. In a combined-system 
school an oral pupil in the ninth year of work might 


q 
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be expected to make a score of 12.5 and a manual 
pupil in the same year a score of 9, and so on. 
be noted that with both groups of pupils the medians 
show an almost steady increase from year to year. 
Looking at the last horizontal column giving the com- 
parison with hearing schools, we might say that the 
oral pupil advances from second-grade ability in his 
fourth or fifth year of schooling to somewhat above 


TABLE III 
Ohio and Kentucky combined 


Oral pupils: By years of work 


YEARS OF WORK 


25 percentile.........].. 
75 percentile......... 
Grade ability........ 


4.5 


3.8 


Manual pupils 


: by years of 


Median.............. 
25 percentile.........|.. 


12 
10.5 
14 
.| 3.6 


7 


12.5 


12 


6 
14 
4.0 
3.8 


28 
8 


6 
9 
5 
3 


fourth-grade ability in his twelfth year of instruction. 
A manual pupil’s progress seems to be slower, advanc- 
ing only to somewhat above third-grade ability in his 
twelfth year of instruction. 

Table IV shows the combined results for all the 570 
children tested, and we may regard these as tentative 
norms for all deaf, regardless of method of instruction. 
The increase in the median from year to year is not 
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| 
13] 12 | | 
| 9 9 15 | 22 | 48) 24 50 | 52 | 43} 39) 13 
16 16 15 |12.5) 13) 10 9 7 3} O} 0 
12 {13.25)14.0 | 10; 11) 6 7 5 1} 
24 |20.75|19.75} 16 | 15) 13 |10.75) 8 2/4.5 
6 | 2.8 | 3.0/2.0) 3.5) 1.9 |2.5)1.5/2.2 
| 4. 4.25] 3.7/3.8] 3.3) 3.2 2.77|—2|—2)—2 
| |_| Sig 28 44 | 23 | 30) 13 
(9.5 9 7 5 5 
8 7 6 1 2 a 
75 percentile......... 11 | 10 9 8 |6.25)5.5)...) 0 
1.5 | | 3.5 {1.6 |1.8]...] 0 
| Grade ability........ 3.213.2 2.25/2.25 2}. —2 
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quite uniform and this would lead us to suspect a lack 
of definite standards of work required at the different 
institutions and in the different divisions (oral and 
manual) in the same institution. In language ability 
at least no very definite standard seems to be set up 
to which the pupil must approximate before he is al- 
lowed to go on with the next year’s work. This fact 
is borne out by the large quartiles, and they are 
particularly large in the upper years. We would raise 
the question as to the desirability of setting up more 
definite standards of attainment for each year of work 
in the interest of more efficient instruction in any one 


TABLE IV 
All deaf: by years of work 


YEARS OF WORK 


| 
| DEAF 

13 12 11 0 34 2 

| 
umber 7 | 35 | 21] 23 | 49 76| 52| 94) 75| 73] 39] 26 570 
13} 14] 14] 10) 11} 87.5] 6] 3] O| 7 
25 percentile......./13.5) 11 |11.25] 9.75] 8] 8] 64.5] 4) 2] 0} O 4 
75 per centile...... '26.0|15.75/17.5 |18.5 | 13] 14) 10) 10) 8| 6| 2) 2 11 
Quartile........... | 6.7| 2.4 | 3.1] 4.4/2.5) 3] 2/2.8) 2 2) 1) 13.59 
Grade ability...... 4.25) 3.8 | 4.0 | 4.0 |3.3)3.5) 


school, and of a more definite understanding between 
schools as to what a year of work in any subject means, 
with a view of ultimately bringing about a better stand- 
ardization of schools. Comparisons between schools 
would in this way be better and more justly made, 
and the transfer of a pupil from one school to another 
would be effected with less waste of time in determining 
his proper grade. 

The comparison of the deaf child with the hearing 
child, as shown on the last line, brings out strikingly 
the poverty of language attainment among the deaf. 
After thirteen years of instruction the language ability 
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: of the average deaf child does not reach that of a 
fifth-grade pupil in our hearing schools. There are, 
as we shall see later, quite a number of cases that go 
beyond this ability, but, nevertheless, the average 
remains at this low score. Up to the fourth year of 
instruction the average ability does not rise to that of 
a second-grade hearing child. From this point on, it 
creeps slowly up to third- and fourth-grade ability. 
; This comparison shows better than any we have seen 
the great difficulty the deaf must experience in the 
acquisition of the language of the hearing. In spite 
of the great emphasis placed upon language in the 
teaching of the deaf, the progress of the pupil is in- 
credibly slow. We must remember, of course, that 
the acquistion of language by a deaf child is somewhat 
analogous to the acquisition of a foreign language by a 
hearing child. If the data were at hand, it would be 
interesting to compare the rate of acquisition of lan- 
guage by the deaf with the rate of acquisition of a 
foreign language by a hearing child not living in the 
country in which the foreign language is spoken. 
Comparison of Adventitious and Congenital Deaf.— 
The comparison between the adventitious and con- 
genital is made for the two schools combined, since 
there is nothing to be gained from this comparison 
for each of the two schools taken separately. Table 
V gives the distribution for these two groups of deaf 
, children arranged as before according to years of in- 
struction. An inspection of the medians for the two 
groups shows that at every year of work the adventi- 
tious group is either better or at least equal to the 
congenital group. In the twelfth, eighth, seventh, 
third, and second year of work the medians for the 
two groups are the same; in all the other years the 
median of the adventitious is higher than that of the 
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congenital group. This somewhat better showing of 
the adventitious is, of course, reflected in a somewhat 
higher grade ability in comparison with the hearing 
child. The median score of all the congenital cases 
taken together is 7, whereas the median for the 
adventitious is 8. 
TABLE V 
All deaf: comparison of congenital and adventitious cases 
Congenital cases: by years of work 


YEARS OF WORK 3 
a8 
13} 12/1/10} 9 | 
16| 7| 16 | 31 | 22) 42) 33) 37 | 22) 17) 250 
14] 13] 12) 11) 9] 11] 87.5) 6 3] OF O 7 
75 percentile........ 14]...)...] 11 | 13 | 1119.5) 815.75) 0} O| 10 
Grade ability....... | 3.85/3.7/3.5) 3.2) 3.5) 3)2.8|2.5) —2)—2|-22.75 
Adventitious cases: by years of work 
YEARS OF WORE ALL 
AD. 
13} 12 9| 
Number.............] 6 | 19 | 15) 12) 30 | 45 | 29) 50) 38] 34 | 14) 9 301 
15 | 14 16} 11] 11] 8 86.5) 4] O 8 
25 | 11] 10} 9| 7.5} 6} 4) 4) 1.5) OF 4 
75 percentile........ {18.25} 20) 22/13.5)14.5) 10} 10) 8| 6] 2) 2 12 
..--| 3.8 6] 2.3) 3.5) 2) 3) 2) 2.3) 4 
Grade ability....... 4.25) 3.8 |4.0/4.5) 3.5) 3.5) 3) 3/2.6) 2|—2/-2 3 


Time of Occurrence of Deafness—The slightly better 
showing of the adventitious groups leads us to raise 
the further question as to whether the time at which 
deafness occurred has any relation to the language 
ability of the child. It is generally held by teachers 
of the deaf that a few years of hearing or even a few 
months has a decided influence for the better in the 
acquisition of language by the deaf child. Table VI 
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gives the results of our test from this point of view. 
The first vertical column gives the results for all the 
congenital cases; the second column, headed “un- 
known,” for those cases where the cause of deafness, 
whether congenital or adventitious, was not known; 
the third column for the acquired cases where the year 
at which deafness occurred was doubtful or unknown. 
The remaining columns show a distribution according 
to the year at which deafness occurred. ‘Before I” 
: means all cases of deafness occurring before the first 
: birthday. ‘‘One’’ means cases occurring between the 
first and second birthday and so on. In the upper 


TABLE VI 
All deaf, arranged according to time when deafness occurred 
Number....... 250} 19 |20|45| 85 |65)32 19} 11 | 10} 1/0) 2 3 | 2}2| 2/1] 1 
Median........ 7 6 8.5 7| 6) 9/10; 14 10}. .|20| 17 2015.5 35 | 26 
25 percentile...) 3 | 1.5) 610.5 4) 4| 417.5) 6 | 
75 percentile...) 10 | 13.5 11 11/13 17 15.75 26.5....|.. 
Quartile....... 3.5 | 6.0 2.54.83.5 8.54.55.2) 
Grade ability. .|2.75 2.5 3.1 3 2.752.53.2)3.3 4 | 3.73.3. ..5.74.755.7, 4.3}11.0)7 .25)6.5 


groups, showing the occurrence at age seven or later, 
there are relatively few cases in any one group. An 
inspection of the medians shows little difference be- 
tween the congenital group and the adventitious 


groups up to age four. In these first eight groups on 
| the table, the median ranges from 6 to 10. Ages 
: 

a three and four show a very slight increase above the 
| score of the congenital group, an increase which may 
ca be due to their once having possessed hearing, but the 


increase is so slight as not to warrant any dogmatic 
statement. At age five an increase of 4 points over 
age four takes place. From this point on (with the 
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exception of age seven represented by only one case), 
there is a very decided but irregular and fluctuating 
increase in the medians. These results might lead 
us to some such tentative generalization as follows: 
Children who lose their hearing before the age of four 
or five are very little, if at all, benefited, as far as 
language ability is concerned, by having once possessed 
hearing. Further, every year of hearing after the age 
of four seems to increase the chances for a better ac- 
quisition of language. By language we mean here the 
ability to understand and compose. Our data has 
nothing to offer in regard to the ability to speak, read 
the lips, or communicate by means of signs and the 
manual alphabet. The higher medians for those who 
become deaf in later childhood are reflected in the 
much higher grade ability as contrasted with hearing 
children. It will be remembered that the deaf as a 
group never reach fifth-grade ability. In the last 
column of Table VI it will be noted that some of the 
groups go beyond fourth-grade ability, one reaching 
the level of eleventh-grade ability. 

Comparison of Hearing and Deaf—To bring out 
further the contrast between the hearing and the deaf 
in this test, we have constructed Table VII. This 
shows the number and per cent. of pupils having scores 
equivalent to each grade ability of hearing children. 
All those having a score less than 3 were counted as 
— 2 or below second-grade ability. The median for 
grade 2 for hearing children is 4, and we have included 
in second-grade ability all those having scores from 
3.1 to 6. The third-grade median is 8 and we have 
counted as third-grade ability all cases having scores 
from 7 to 11. In other words the grade ability was 
taken to include all scores lying between the score 
midway between the grade in question and the grade 
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below up to the score lying midway between the grade 
in question and the grade above. The table shows the 
results for Ohio, for Kentucky, and for both schools 
combined. Further the division into oral and man- 
ual pupils is shown. In this table the results for the 
second year’s work were omitted, since only the sec- 
ond-year pupils in one school were tested. The in- 


TABLE VII 
Distribution according to hearing grade ability 
EENTUCEKY OHIO | 
GRADE | Oral | Manual | All Deaf | Oral | Manual | All Deaf| All Deaf 
| \No. % |\No.| % |No.;| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % 
| —2 6| 6.5] 40] 18.5) 20/10.7| 24) 20.9] 44/13.4! 84] 15.5 
2 21/16.9| 26| 28.3] 47| 21.8) 42|22.4) 45] 39.1] 88|26.8135| 24.8 
3 | 42/33.8] 47| 51.1] 89] 41.2) 61/32.6| 36] 31.3/111/33.8200} 36.8 
4 20/16.1| 12] 13.0} 32| 14.8) 46/24.6] 8| 7.0) 59|18.0) 91] 16.7 
5 1) 0.8} 1] 1.1) 2| 0.9 8| 4.3} 1) 0.9) 12] 3.7, 14) 2.6 
6 2} 0.9 311.6 1) 0.9} 5/1.5 1.3 
7 | 2} 0.9) 3) 1.6)...|..... 0.9 5| 0.9 
8 oe 1) 0.5} 2) 1.1)...]..... 2} 0.6 3} 0.6 
9 1] 0.5} 1) 0.5)...]..... 110.3) 2| 0.4 
12 1] 0.5)...]..... 110.3 1] 02 
College 
Total........ 92| 100 .0|216|100 6|115]100.1 328199 .9.544|100.2 
Pe clusion of this group in one school alone would have 
j spoiled a fair comparison by means of percentages. 
‘ In both schools the percentage of pupils in the oral 
fs, classes who reach a high-grade ability is much greater 


than in the manual classes. No manual pupil in 
Kentucky goes beyond fifth-grade ability, in Ohio be- 
yond sixth-grade ability. One oral pupil in Kentucky 
reaches ninth-grade ability, in Ohio twelfth-grade 
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ability. Comparing the percentages in the “All 
Deaf’’ columns for the two schools we note a somewhat 
larger percentage in Kentucky making a score below 
second-grade ability. The largest percentage at any 
one grade ability occurs at the third-grade ability in 
both schools, but the percentage for Kentucky is 
higher than that for Ohio. From fourth-grade ability 
onwards the percentage at each step is always higher 
in the Ohio school. Under the ‘‘All Deaf” in Ohio are 
included 26 high-school pupils who could not be classi- 
fied as either oral or manual, and who were therefore 
omitted from the oral and manual columns. The 
columns for all the deaf of both schools show that 
third-grade ability occurs most frequently, account- 
ing for 36.8 per cent. of the total tested. Second- 
grade ability comes next in order of frequency; then 
fourth-grade ability and minus second-grade ability. 
The rest of the cases are scattered over higher grade 
abilities, showing at no point a percentage higher than 
2.6. It should be noted that two pupils in the high- 
school grades in the Ohio’school make scores equal 
to the median for college graduates. The total scat- 
tering in grade abilities above the fourth grade amounts 
in all to only 6.4 per cent. of the pupils tested. All 
these facts serve but to emphasize what we have said 
above about the poverty of language exhibited by the 
deaf child. 

Distribution of Scores.—The percentage distribution 
of the scores made by the pupils is shown on Graph 
III. The base line represents the scores. The first 
point on the line shows the per cent. making a score of 
zero. At the point marked 2 all making a score of 1 
or 2 are shown, at the point 4 all making a score of 
3 or 4, and so on, each point along the base line in- 
cluding two points of the score. The solid line shows 
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the results for all the cases. A score of zero is made 
by 11.4 per cent of the cases. There is then a drop in 
the number making a score of 1 or 2. The curve rises 
steadily to a percentage of 15.6, making a score of 7 or 
8. This is the most common of any one score made by 
the pupils. From this point the percentage of pupils 
drops steadily to a score of 17 or 18, which is attained 
by a percentage of 1.4. After this point the percent- 
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age of cases at any one point of the curve never rises 
above one per cent. The broken line curve shows the 
percentages for the congenital cases and the dotted 
and broken line curve for the adventitious cases. It 
will be seen at once that the curve for the congenitals 
shows a greater number of cases at the lower scores, 
while the curve for the adventitious shows fewer cases 
than the congenitals at the lower score and a greater 
number at the higher scores. Indeed the congenital 
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curve stops at the point 25-26, whereas the adventi- 
tious shows a scattering of cases up to the 45-46 point. 
This is, of course, to be expected in view of our pre- 
vious analysis of the performance of the two groups. 
However, it should be noted that there are cases of 
congenital pupils who make fairly high scores, nota- 
bly the one case at the 25-26 point. The boy mak- 
ing this score is probably well above the average deaf 
pupil in mentality. His score is equal to seventh- 
grade ability. It is perfectly possible, therefore, for a 
congenitally deaf child to attain a good command of 
language, but we are led to believe from the results 
as a whole that this will only be the case with pupils 
possessing exceptional mentality and a favorable en- 
vironment. All the other high scores have been made 
by adventitious cases, and these are the cases where 
deafness occurred in later childhood. 

Relative Difficulty of Each Sentence.—The question 
as to whether the language development of the deaf 
proceeds along the same lines as that of the hearing 
can be approached by a study of the relative difficulty 
of each sentence on the Trabue Scale. This scale 
represents sentences of progressive difficulty for hear- 
ing children. Is the relative difficulty of these sen- 
tences the same for the deaf? To answer this ques- 
tion the score made on each sentence by the deaf 
pupils tested was calculated. In this computation the 
congenital cases were kept in one group and the ad- 
ventitious cases in groups according to the time at 
which deafness occurred. This was done in order to 
see whether there was any difference in the relative 
difficulty of the sentences for each of these groups. 
It was thought possible that the language develop- 
ment of the congenital pupils might proceed along 
slightly different lines from the language development 
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These considerations, therefore, 
resolve themselves into a comparison of the relative 
difficulty of the sentences for the deaf and the hear- 
ing, and further for the different groups of deaf among 
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themselves. 
TABLE VIII 
Scores made by each group of deaf children on each sentence of language 
Scale A 
SENTENCE NUMBER ? 
22 338 22 32 
2y 336 26 35 
32x 261 16 22 
3y 240 21 26 
4x 68 8 6 
4y 272 18 26 
52x 89 5 12 
5y 60 7 5 
6x 13 2 3 
72x 2 
7y 12 
8x 6 3 1 
8y 1 
9y 
No. tested......... 250 19 20 
Perfect score...... 500 38 40 
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Table VIII shows the score made by each group of 
deaf children on each sentence of the scale. 


are the actual scores. 
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perfect score for that group, 2. e., the score that would 
have been made by the group if every child had com- 
pleted every sentence perfectly. 

Table IX shows the same facts expressed in per- 
centages. The figures in this table show the per cent. 
that the score made is of the perfect score, and this 
enables us to make the comparisons in regard to the 
relative difficulty of the sentences. Mere inspection 
of this table shows that the pairs of sentences are 
roughly equally difficult for the deaf as they have 
proved to be for hearing children. The only striking 
exception to this is the pair 4x, 4y. For the deaf 4x 
is for all groups much more difficult than 4y. The 
difference between these two sentences might be de- 
scribed as a difference between an abstract and a con- 
crete sentence. Sentence 4y is: “Boys and 

and women.” Sentence 4x 
money.” 
latter may be called more abstract than the for- 
mer. The latter is relatively more difficult for the 
deaf than it is for the hearing. Furthermore, sentence 
4x is somewhat in the nature of a proverb, and is 
probably heard by the hearing child a great many 
times in ordinary conversation. We see further from 
this table that as we proceed from the congenital 
group up through the adventitious groups, the per- 
centages for each sentence tend to increase steadily 
though not uniformly from group to group. This again 
bears out what we have noted previously as to the 
superior language ability of the adventitious groups 
and its relation to the age at which deafness occurred. 

From Table IX intercorrelations between each 
group and every other group were calculated. For 
this purpose the rank in order of difficulty for the sen- 
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tences was used, and the correlations calculated by the 
Spearman formula, 


6x2 
R= f — 
TABLE IX 


Per cent. score made by each group of deaf children is of perfect score 
for each sentence of language scale A 


a3 loi} 6 | 7415 torat| AGE 
CENT 
8 =) < 

22|67 .5|57 .9|80 . 2/64 .5|76. 5/72. 2/72 .0/79 .0|81 .7/100.0| 92.9)844.4/76.76 
2y/67 . . . 5/63 . 5/81 . 3/94. 8/81 . 7/100 .0)100.0)895. 1/81 .64 
.2/40.0/56. 4/73 .8/81.7| 85.0) 89.3/674.5)/61.31 
3y|48 0/55. 2/65 0/48 . 8/59 . 4/50. 7/53 . 2/57 90.0) 92.9/693.7|63.06 
6/15. 4/31 60.0) 64.3)351.9/31.99 
4y|54. 4/47 .3/65 . 2/56 5/60 .0/72.0/79.0/59.0) 80.0) 85.7/711.1/64.64 
52|17 4/20 .3)42.1/45.4| 40.0) 71.5)333.4/30.30 
.0/45.4) 40.0) 
6z} 2.6) 5.3) 7.5) 2.2) 2.4) 2.3/10.9)23.6) 9.1] 40.0) 46.5)152.4/13.85 
6y| 1.4)....| 5.0) 4.4) 1.2) 5.4) 30.0) 57.1/128.1)11.64 
0.4) 5.3). 3.5] 3.8) 9.4/13.2)13.6} 35.0) 42.9/131.1/11.91 
7y| 2.4) 5.3)....| 1.1) 8.2) 4.5) 35.0) 53.6)139.6)12.69 
8z| 1.2) 7.9) 2.5) 3.3) 2.4) 6.9) 9.4/18.4) 4.5) 20.0) 42.9)119.4/10.85 
8y| 0.6)....] 2.5) 1.1) 1.8)....| 35.0) 35.7) 97.7) 8.88 
3.1) 15.0) 14.3) 37.7) 3.42 
10y 10.0} 7.1) 27.6) 2.50 
O.6]....| 1.6]....]....] 10.0] 3.6] 15.8] 1.43 
122 .| 3.1 10.0} 3.6) 16.7) 1.51 


In all there were 55 correlations, since the adventitious 
cases acquiring deafness from age seven to fifteen were 
included in one group. The 55 correlations ranged 
from r = 0.89 to r = 0.99. The median of the 55 
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correlations is 0.95 and the average deviation from the 
median is + 0.017. These correlations answer very 
definitely our question as to the relative difficulty of 
the sentences for the various groups of children. On 
the whole the difficulty is almost the same for the con- 
genital as it is for any group of the adventitious. Evi- 
dently, then, the language development of these dif- 
ferent groups proceeds along the same lines. 

Correlations between the relative difficulty of the 
sentences for the hearing children tested by Trabue 
and the different groups of deaf were also computed 
in the same manner as the intercorrelations described 
above. The results are as follows, being in every case 
a correlation between the hearing children and the 
group of deaf as noted below: 

Deaf Groups 


Congenital cases 
Unknown cases 
Acquired? 

Between 1 and 2 years 

Between 2 and 3 years 

Between 3 and 4 years 

Between 4 and 5 years 

Between 5 and 6 years 

Between 6 and 7 years 

From 7 to 15 years 

All deaf and all hearing 


These uniformly high correlations lead us to the con- 
clusion that the difficulty of the sentences for the deaf 
is about the same as for the hearing and that, there- 
fore, as far as can be determined from this test, the 
language development of the deaf proceeds essentially 
along the same lines as the language development of 
the hearing. This corroborates previous work by the 
writers in which the Woodworth and Wells’ Directions 
Tests were used.!4 


14 Pintner, R. and Paterson, D. G., op. cit. 
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Correlation with Substitution Tests—In one of the 
schools tested the Digit-Symbol and Symbol-Digit 
tests were given at the same time as the Trabue 
Language Scale and correlations between these tests 
were computed by the Spearman R method. The 
first set of correlations was made between the ranks 
of the 21 classes in the three tests as determined in 
each case by the median performance. The coefficients 
are as follows: 


Digit-Symbol and Symbol-Digit with Trabue..... r = 0.92 
Digit-Symbol with Trabue....................... r = 0.93 
Symbol-Digit with Trabue....................... r = 0.90 
Digit-Symbol with Symbol-Digit................. r = 0.96 


These high correlations show that the classes with the 
high scores in the substitution tests are the best in the 
language tests, indicating that the tests are good meas- 
ures for groups of individuals. 

The coefficients of correlation between the average 
rank of pupils in the Digit-Symbol and the Symbol- 
Digit tests and their ranks in the Trabue Language 
Scale by years of work are as follows: 


Year of Work of R r P.E. 
12 16 —0.23 —0.35 ? 
10 8 0.38 0.56 ? 

9 13 0.31 0.47 ? 

8 39 0.32 0.48 0.097 
7 27 0.31 0.47 0.113 
6 39 0.15 0.23 0.110 
5 11 0.25 0.38 0.167 
4 35 0.19 0.29 0.110 
3 25 0.37 0.55 0.101 
2 26 0.42 0.61 0.086 

Average... .. 0.35 
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The correlation between individuals at the same 
stage of instruction is much lower than the correla- 
tions of the class medians. In all cases, except one, 
the coefficients are positive, but the number of cases in 
some of the groups is very small. Again the P. E. is 
sometimes very large. On the whole there seems to be 
some relationship between the abilities tested but not 
a very close one. 


SUMMARY 


1. The Trabue Language Scale has proved to be an 
admirable test for deaf children. The form of the test 
is sufficiently familiar to them to make the test easy 
to give. Too much does not depend upon compre- 
hension of instruction. 

On the whole the pupils in the oral classes do better 
than pupils in the manual classes. 

3. The grading of classes in both institutions as far 
as language work is concerned is poor. There seems 
to be no definite standards in language work for each 
class, nor even for each year of work. 

4. Division of classes into sections according to abil- 
ity as measured by a combination of mental and educa- 
tional tests would increase efficiency in administration 
and lead to an economy of effort in teaching. 

5. Tentative norms of language ability for oral and 
manual pupils classified according to year of instruc- 
tion have been determined. These are given in 
Table III. Norms for all deaf are given in Table IV. 

6. The average language ability of the adventi- 
tiously deaf is slightly superior to that of the congeni- 
tally deaf. 

7. The adventitiously deaf who lose their hearing 
before age four or five do not seem to be superior in 
language ability to the congenitally deaf. 
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8. The adventitiously deaf who lose their hearing 
after age four or five seem to benefit so far as lan- 
guage ability is concerned by reason of having once 
possessed hearing. 

9. The grade abilities of the majority of deaf children 
fall between — 2 and 4. . Very few deaf children (6.4 
per cent.) reach scores above fourth-grade ability. 

10. The language development of the adventitiously 
and the congenitally deaf proceeds along the same gen- 
eral lines. 

11. The language development of hearing and deaf 
children proceeds in general along the same lines. 


RUDOLF PINTNER, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology in Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


DONALD G. PATERSON, 
Instructor in Psychology in the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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THE INDIVIDUALITY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE 


IV. THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, AT HARTFORD 


In connection with the Hartford School for the Deaf 
we have overworked the word “old,” forgetting that 
popular connotations of that term imply, often, con- 
servatism, mustiness, something superseded, patroniz- 
ing indulgence as from youth to senility. We have 
talked too much of the ‘““Mother School,” the ‘‘Pio- 
neer School,” without coupling the past with the pres- 
ent. In celebrating annually the birthday of the 
School’s great founder we have laid too much stress on 
the early date, December 10, 1787, and not enough on 
personality, which knows no dates. Undue emphasis 
on the remoteness of his birthday has served the 
founder of the American School for the Deaf almost 
as badly as Gilbert Stuart’s portrait and Jared Sparks’ 
biography have served the Father of his Country. 

All this in disregard of the fact, clearly brought out 
in the admirable biography by his son, Dr. Edward 
M. Gallaudet, that to the day of his death, in 1851, 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet was one of the youngest 
men who ever lived. His sympathy with youth was 
perennial. He was a progressive. He would rejoice 
in the up-to-date-ness of the Hartford School in 1917. 
He would give a hearty “‘Well done” to the present 
Principal, Mr. Frank Rowland Wheeler, for the im- 
provements he has added to the ancient foundation. 

Mr. Wheeler is a Connecticut man, of old New 
England stock. After graduation from Brown Uni- 


1 Continued from the Annals for September, 1913, vol. lix, page 
379. 
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versity he entered the Normal class at Gallaudet. 
For a year after leaving Gallaudet, he was a super- 
visor in the Illinois School. From Illinois he went to 
Minnesota, where he taught five years in the school 
at Faribault. From 1906 to 1913, when he assumed 
the headship of the American School, Mr. Wheeler 
was engaged in business in Mystic, Connecticut. 

It is a pity that every newly appointed principal of 
a school for the deaf could not have a similar training 
before beginning his duties. Normal student, super- 
visor, teacher: familiarity with the intellectual and 
material needs of deaf children must be insured by 
such three-fold activity. Life in another part of the 
country than that in which one is born makes for 
breadth. Business sense, in these modern days of 
expert efficiency, is as necessary for the head of an 
educational institution as “horse sense’’ to a drover. 
Trustees everywhere seek, as an executive head for 
the schools and colleges under their stewardship, a 
man who can save, as well as spend, money judi- 
ciously. This spirit implies no slur on past ideals, or 
on the splendid educators of the older time when we 
believed it to be a bit vulgar to couple pecuniary 
matters with scholarship. A machine-driven age has 
brought this necessity. That is all. Or, at least 
that was all before August 1, 1914. What will be in 
the world of the future none can prophesy. If civiliza- 
tion survives, perhaps some other way may be found 
better. 

Mr. Wheeler has proved to be more than efficient 
in both the intellectual and the executive duties of his 
office. One of the first things he did was to introduce 
a new and modern system of accounts, together with 
sensible buying at wholesale prices. Proper office 
and storage facilities were provided. Supplies are 
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bought at the best time for buying—when they are 
cheapest. Considerable saving has resulted, naturally. 

Printing for the boys has made great advance under 
the charge of Mr. Walter G. Durian, a graduate of 
Gallaudet College. All of the school printing is done 
by the boys—well done, too. An excellent paper, 
called the New Era, is published once in three weeks. 
During summer vacations some of the boys from the 
printing office have worked in regular printing estab- 
lishments, their skill and accuracy being highly com- 
mended by their employers. Painting is also taught 
well. During the summer vacation last year, five 
boys laid several thousand feet of flooring and painted 
about fifty rooms. This last item reminds us that 
Peter Wallace Gallaudet, born in 1756, and father of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, founded the first school 
for manual training in Washington, D. C. An inter- 
esting link with the establishment of our republic is 
the fact that Peter Wallace Gallaudet and others sought 
funds for the proposed manual-training institution by 
the sale of facsimile copies of General Washington’s 
expenses during the Revolutionary War, and of a line 
of march proposed by him for the British army in 
the expedition of 1758 against Fort Duquesne. 

If the site chosen for the proposed new school is 
large enough, Mr. Wheeler will introduce poultry 
raising and special forms of agricultural work. I hope 
that girls, as well as boys, will be assigned to these 
classes. Personally, I know hardly a single school for 
the deaf in the United States that is acting wholly 
fairly by its girls in preparation for economic inde- 
pendence. With an imminent threat of war, which, if 
fulfilled, will surely increase the already large majority 
of female inhabitants of the country, surely action 
should be taken by every school the coming year. 
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The everlasting “‘sewing”’ (usually largely the task 
of mending the boys’ clothes and darning their stock- 
ings) and the “cooking,” seldom practical, look well in 
printed school reports. Frequently that is the only 
place where they ever are effective. With thousands 
of hearing women earning good money by agriculture, 
poultry, bee-raising, butter-making, and the culti- 
vation of small fruits, to say nothing of in-door trades, 
it is a shame for our institutions of the deaf to leave 
their girls in almost mediaeval helplessness. As one 
self-satisfied young deaf graduate, who, by the way, 
was made by his Alma Mater master of a profitable 
trade, said to me: 

“When you think how hard it is for a deaf girl to 
get a living, you can’t wonder so many of them try to 
get engaged to marry before they leave school.” 

Of course that is a caddish slander on the girls. 
But it is true that, under modern economic condi- 
tions, the deaf girl has a very hard row to hoe. If 
she had been taught literally to hoe a row for 
profit she would be much better off to-day. The 
shame of it is that it has been the small things 
(like soiling dresses to bother laundresses, etc.) which 
in many cases have hindered. As for the other weak 
reason, sometimes given by a principal put on the 
defensive, ‘“‘Girls don’t like it,”’ one can say truthfully: 
Youth always likes to learn what is taught properly 
and enthusiastically. The personality of the instructor 
is the factor which, invariably, governs likes and dis- 
likes in study. Admit the girls to both the in-door 
and the out-door manual-training and agricultural 
classes. The best linotype operator in New England 
is @ woman. Dress the girls for their work and let 
them go in and win. Men, who have never yet been 
known to turn their eyes away from a peek-a-boo 
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waist, ought to be able to stand the sight of bloomers. 
In fact, munition workers have already confessed 
that the latter are quite fetching. So the old, the 
eternally right, end of matrimony will in no wise be 
endangered if a young deaf woman receives good, in- 
stead of poor pay for her pre-marital self-support. 

Gymnastics for both girls and boys are well-taught 
and well-practiced at Hartford. 

Mr. Wheeler has brought about many improvements 
in the care of the health of the pupils. That modern 
cause of original sin, the adenoid, has been banished. 
One finds the report of the attending physician unique 
in that it is interesting to the lay reader, showing, as 
it does, professional interest, literary ability, humor, 
and a kindly desire to give full and deserved credit to 
matrons and other caretakers of the children. Some- 
how J. H. Biram, M.D., reminds one in this brief 
report, issued in 1917, of Thomas H. Gallaudet writing 
of his charges in 1817. 

The number of pupils has increased appreciably 
during the four years that Mr. Wheeler has been in 
charge of the school. At present there are 206 pupils, 
about equally divided as to sex. The majority are 
from Connecticut, but every New England state 
except Maine, which has a school of her own, is rep- 
resented. Massachusetts, in spite of the fact that 
she has several schools for the deaf, sends a goodly 
number to Hartford. 

In view of the splendid record of her graduates as 
educated citizens, whether under her old friendly, but 
misleading, name of “Asylum” or her newer title, 
“‘American School,’’ Hartford has never needed to be 
ashamed to own that she used signs as one of her 
means of instruction. She is not ashamed to-day, 
nor has she reason to be. When, using the adjective 
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derisively, as indicated in the opening paragraph of 
this article, the phrase ‘‘old sign school” is flung at 
her, she can well afford to smile and remain calm, 
saying to herself, ‘““By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

The old strife (in which Hartford champions were 
giants) is over—and that is well. Even those of us 
who do believe, with all our hearts, that signs may 
greatly aid mental development are willing to acknowl- 
edge that their overuse in the schoolroom hampers 
language. We understand and sympathize with the 
eagerness of parents to have their deaf children talk, 
and read speech. Certain psychological processes, 
formerly unguessed, have set ajar a door, which we 
ought to push wide open, into the realm of vibrations, 
musical and otherwise. Undoubtedly, within that 
mysterious realm of force, great discoveries for the 
good of the deaf may yet be made. Why, Oh why, 
is it that so few schools are following the leadership of 
Enoch Henry Currier, pioneer discoverer? Proy- 
idence, the Lexington Avenue school in New York City, 
Boston, a few others, are accomplishing much by means 
of musical vibrations. But why not others? There 
are in the United States 157 schools. Will the others 
longer remain sceptical? To my mind one might as 
reasonably doubt the efficacy of wireless telegraphy 
as to deny that voices are improved, speech made 
plainer, and general mentality stimulated by the use 
of musical vibrations. Hartford has begun to use the 
piano. May she go forward along this line rapidly 
and boldly! It is good news to hear that the Fanwood 
band is to be at the Convention of 1917. 

By the resignation of Miss Mary Allen, the American 
School has lost a most skillful and devoted teacher of 
articulation. The good work of Miss Allen will be 
continued, although her vivid personality will be 
greatly missed throughout the School. 
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At present four-fifths of the pupils of the American 
School are taught orally. The other one-fifth, after 
sufficient trial in oral classes, is under manual instruc- 
tion. Of course the American School has that difficult 
problem, as has every other school, the feeble-minded 
deaf child. Poor unfortunate! The schools for the 
weak-minded refuse him admission; we cast him out, 
when we are not too tender-hearted to do our duty by 
our normal-minded deaf children; his family knows 
not what to do with him. But the streets to which he 
(and woe, woe, when the weak-minded one is she/) 
is consigned, they know what to do, and they do it— 
every time. More than once, manual methods in a 
combined-system school have saved a human being 
from degeneracy. A the coming Convention at Hart- 
ford this question of protection, instruction, and seg- 
regation of the feeble-minded deaf should be vigor- 
ously pushed. Will it be? Has it been in the past? 
It calls for action, not statistical tables of percentages. 

Mr. Wheeler’s ideas on discipline are almost as 
refreshing and rational as those of Dr. Harris Taylor, 
which I hope to expand in another article. And one 
could not give higher praise than that. Thank Heav- 
en, the martinet is passing from our schools for the 
deaf! Seldom do we now anywhere find the wicked 
morality-confusing old system of punishments based 
on cumulative ‘‘bad marks.” Mr. Wheeler is a man 
of large frame. “I do no thrashing,” he said, as a 
line of small boys filed past, each youngster looking up 
and smiling at him, in comrade fashion. Then, 
glancing down over his own expanse, he added laugh- 
ingly, “It would hardly be fair play.” Indeed, one 
of the pleasantest features to a visitor at the Ameri- 
can School is the cordial relations existing between 
teachers and officers and the children. There is a 
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home-like atmosphere in the class-rooms. No stiffness 
in intercourse, from the baby class up to the recitation- 
room of that able and veteran teacher, Mr. Abel 8. 
Clark, who has resigned recently after nearly fifty years 
of fine work for the deaf. 

Under Mr. Wheeler, the School is keeping up its 
life-long reputation for the best intellectualwork. A 
new course of study has been introduced. Miss 
Sweet’s admirable and widely-used set of language 
books is under revision, the press being now at work 
on the fourth volume. The Ellen Lyman fund con- 
tinues its helpful and important publications. Those 
who teach history and geography at Hartford still 
make their subjects sources of life-long inspiration 
to their pupils. In mathematics I found encourage- 
ment to reason the chief characteristic of the teaching. 
The little folks at Cogswell Hall were busy and happy 
under sunny conditions, both physical and figurative, 
in and out of school hours. Flower gardens were 
being planted under the direction of an interesting 
teacher with that joyous faith which immediately- 
previous reading of seed catalogues invariably inspires 
in both infant and adult souls. There a was a hen- 
house near by made out of a piano box. Inside were 
fowls of aristocratic lineage, in whose future possi- 
bilities, every child knew, the Principal of the School 
has hopes as high as their own for their little brown 
seeds. One likes it—the free and democratic spirit 
of the American School. One even ceases soon to feel 
one’s initial resentment at seeing workmen with their 
dinner-pails streaming through the grounds morning 
and night. Of course it takes a visitor a little time to 
realize that after all the words “‘grounds” and “sacred” 
are not really synonyms. I should not be surprised 
if sometimes a workman or a child picked a flower 
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from a bush without having the walls fall upon and 
crush him for his audacious recklessness. Yes, it is 
good to be at the Hartford School. The active, sym- 
pathetic interest that the wife of the Principal takes 
in the children is one of the things that make it good. 
The young people know to whom they may go freely 
when advice for theatrical and other costumes is 
needed, or for sympathy in more serious affairs. 
There is a flourishing Literary Society of the ad- 
vanced pupils. The children all keep summer jour- 
nals—a great help to language. Religion still holds 
a high place. Chapel talks are reproduced in writing 
daily and often discussed. A moving-picture machine 
has been bought with films, many of them educational 
in character. Unfortunately, everywhere, there seems 
to be a lack of films which combine educational value 
with interest potentiality. It is a case of preference 
for ‘‘the funny paper’ over again. We all know how, 
early Sunday morning, little bare feet, just out of 
respectable little beds, scamper down-stairs to the 
front door to snatch, first and eagerly, the atrociously 
colored pages of the Sunday newspaper. Mr. Perci- 
val Chubb, formerly of the Ethical Culture School, now 
President of the Drama League of the United States, 
has been wholly unable to divert this unregenerate 
choice of vulgar art. It is whispered that even mem- 
bers of the Drama League are sometimes seen at the 
“Follies” shows. If anybody can mend this matter 
it ought to be a teacher whose pupils depend on sight 
exclusively. Wanted: by every school for the deaf 
in the United States, effective suggestions along this 
line. Reward: the thanks of all would-be uplifters. 
Hartford is cheerful. Hartford has an atmosphere 
coming from the past—as of a breeze blowing from 
sunny, fragrant heights. The closing paragraph of 
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Mr. Wheeler’s latest annual report expresses the spirit 
that now animates the School. It is a good, American, 
potentially powerful spirit: 


Occasionally former pupils and graduates visit us, and all 
express their appreciation of what has been done for them 
by our officers and teachers, and as we enter upon the 
closing year of a century’s existence of this School, we 
realize the great task that lies before us of developing 
and training the children now here in the same wonderful 
way as did our predecessors. Greater opportunities are 
ours but greater responsibilities rest upon us. Let us not 
spend too much time in discussing how we can best do 
our work, but, rather, devote ourselves to the doing of it. 


The School for the Deaf at Hartford has always been 
fortunate in its directors. The present board is no 
exception to this rule. It i3 pleasant, too, to see the 
name Gallaudet on the list at the end, as well as at the 
beginning, of the first century of the School’s life. 
Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet was elected a member of 
the board soon after he returned to Hartford to make 
the home of his childhood the home of his declining 
years. The directors announce that plans are being 
made to move the School to another site, as streets 
are to be cut through the present grounds by the city 
of Hartford. To name one of those streets Gallaudet 
would be a graceful and deserved tribute to a family 
to which American philanthropy and education owe 
much. The city, no less than the family, would be 
honored by such a memorial. 

The evolution of any human institution is almost as 
interesting as that of the growth of humanity itself. 
The philosophy of biology teaches that the strongest 
characteristics of the first life-producing cell never 
wholly disappear from the line of succession. Hence 
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the individuality, the variety, not of species only, but 
of each member of the species, throughout the realm of 
being. Of schools, especially, something like this is 
markedly true. Yale, Harvard, Farmington, Ann 
Arbor, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith. Each of these 
combinations of letters brings to the cognition of an 
educated person as distinct an impression of almost 
fixed characteristics (even with a descriptive adjective, 
often) as does the name of one’s next-door neighbor. 
The vital impulse to the American School for the 
Deaf was Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. In that 
School he lives to-day. We have dwelt too much 
upon his piety without coupling with it the adjective 
best describing it—cheerful. His humor (and humor, 
after all, is the real fountain of youth) permeated the 
religion which was his life. His artist friend, whose 
portrait of the man prefaces the biography by his son, 
understood him best.2. In that face we see practical 
shrewdness, goodness, and twinkling humor combined. 
Even the poor intellects gone astray, for whose allevia- 
tion he did so much in later years, recognized these 
traits, to their healing. That part of the biography 
which describes Dr. Gallaudet’s work with the insane 
shows him to have been a hundred years ahead of his 
time in psychological insight. He was young at the 
Hartford School. He was ripe in mind and heart 
when he studied and ministered to these shattered 
brains. It was genius worthy of the greatest alienist 
of the nineteenth century, Charcot, which made Gal- 
laudet know how to aid the crazy, homesick woman 
who felt the asylum a prison because she missed the 
homelike sound of the boiling teakettle. It was 
kindliness unusual, which made him, after he went 


? This portrait is reproduced, by permission, on the page facing 
this. 
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home tired that night, write for the poor creature a 
comforting poem ending with the stanza: 
I’ll soon be well, quite well, and then 
I’ll hie me home—what joy, what bliss! 


To feel our blazing fire again, 
And hear the old tea-kettle siss. 


One is glad to read that the prediction was fulfilled. 

A hundred years ahead of his time, too, (a time of 
straight-jackets and flogging for insane patients) were 
his recommendations: 


There should be a reading-room for the females and one 
for the males, in which should be suitable books, periodicals, 
newspapers, and pictures, and other entertaining objects; 
a museum of natural curiosities, collections of shells, miner- 
als, ete. A course of lectures in chemistry, natural philos- 
ophy, etc., might be delivered; on history and biography, 
by the chaplain. The females might cultivate flowers in 
pots in their apartments, and the males also. Singing birds 
in cages might be introduced. Workshops for the males 
should be provided. Parties should be formed for the 
males, and occasionally for both sexes to come together. 


Space forbids analysis of this wonderful William- 
James-like quotation. But I defy any good teacher 
of the deaf to read it without experiencing love, as 
well as veneration, for the founder in America of the 
noble profession to which he belongs. 

Against the shadowy background of the past a gay 
little figure stands—Alice Cogswell. The records, 
though scanty, are sufficiently explicit to show the 
sunny, affectionate, slightly willful, nature of the 
pretty child to whom the deaf of the United States 
owe gratitude. The American sculptor, Daniel Ches- 
ter French, has caught the little maid, ideally and 
exquisitely, in one of her partly serious moods. But 
even while she seeks to grasp her kindly teacher's 
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meaning her face shows the lighter side, the animation 
of a happy soul. She might be Priscilla Mullens 
before John Alden noticed her sprite-like charm; Haw- 
thorne might have created her; Harriet Beecher Stowe 
might have dreamed her; she might be Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook farm. She is like the arbutus blossom 
of her own New England—the ‘Mayflower’ of the 
early settlers. 

The fragrance of Alice Cogswell’s short life was her 
love for her father, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, whose 
efforts enabled Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet to establish 
the first permanent school for the deaf in the United 
States. 

Dr. Mason idolized his deaf daughter. Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Fred DeLand, of the Volta Bureau, 
I am permitted to use the following extracts from 
letters, which show clearly the humorous disposition 
of the genial physician and the relations of delightful 


intimacy between him and his little girl. 

Writing September 7, 1816, from Boston, where, with 
Gallaudet and Clerc, he was trying to raise funds for 
the School at Hartford for the Deaf, he tells his wife: 


My lodgings are some distance off from——, through your 
Boston’s crooked ways. Since our arrival we have been 
incessantly engaged in delivering our letters, feeling the 
pulses of the rich, and contriving the best possible way of 
picking their pockets genteelly. Whatever impression Mr. 
G. and I have made, Clere is doing wonders. He makes 
them all stare—on change, at the different Exchange 
offices, at private parties, at our lodgings, even in the streets. 


From New Haven, October 30, 1916, while the 
legislature was in session, he reported: 


Nothing short of a revelation would touch the hearts of 
the obdurate democrats and ignorant, selfish federalists. 
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But do not let our dear little Alice know but what her 
cause prospers. Tell her papa loves her very much. 


Literature holds no more charming paternal letter 
than the following. To the experienced language 
teacher of the deaf its analysis will prove worth while: 


New York, November 20, 1816, 
Wednesday morning at nine o’clock. 

My VERY, VERY DEAR AtIcE: As soon as I came here 
from Albany I went to the post-office and there I found 
your good letter, and it did my heart good. It went pit- 
pat, pit-pat—just as yours does sometimes when you are 
very glad—until I got through reading it. I thank you, 
my very dear little daughter, for thinking of your papa in 
his absence, and writing to him as you have done. I 
shall love you, if possible, the better for it. I intend to 
set out for Hartford in a day or two and shall be with you on 
Saturday or Monday. How I long to come home and kiss 
you and love you all. You must pray for me morning and 
evening that God will preserve us both in health until we 
see each other. Adieu, my dear and dutiful daughter. 
Kiss the children for me and mamma and Miss Huntley* and 
Amelia and Harriet. I am, my dear daughter, 

Your affectionate father, 
Mason F. CoGswE... 
Miss Alice Cogswell. 


On the outside of this letter, in childish pencilling, 
is part of a conversation in which Alice demands to 
wear “beautiful party shoes” instead of useful but 
ugly “boots.” 

Alice tried to reproduce, in letter form, a story told 
her by her governess concerning a small boy whose 
pretty curls were sacrificed to make a ministerial 


’Lydia Huntley, afterwards Lydia Huntley Sigourney, Alice 
Cogswell’s private teacher before the opening of the American 
School. 
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wig. Her disinclination to lose her own hair, under 
hypothetical similar circumstances, is delightfully 
characteristic. Historically, the first letter . written 
by the first pupil of the earliest school for the deaf 
to the founder of the school is well-worth preservation 
here: 
Hartford, Wednesday, October 15, 1815. 

My pear Sir: I remember story Miss Huntley was tell 
me. Old many years Mr. Colt little boy Name Peter 
Colt very much curls little boy hair Oh! very beautiful 
Mama lap little boy comb curl love to see O beautiful. 
Morning long man preacher coat black come bow ask 
mama give little boy hair make wigs very beautiful preacher 
give, mama no preacher yes oh yes, talk long man say come 
back little boy scissors cut hair white hair curls all in heap 
make wig preacher am very much glad proud little—little 
boy head very cold mama tie handerchief warm, tears no 
more mama very sorry. I hope my hair never cut make 
wigs—This morning study all in school away Geography 
all beautiful a school all very beautiful very still very good 
noise no—the Play no, Miss Huntley work and two go 
Norwich all school come not—me very sorry come back 
little while—O all very glad—O beautiful—I love you very 
much.— 

Your affectionate, 
ALICE COoGSWELL. 


The next figure to emerge is that of the Reverend 
Abraham O. Stansbury, stern Calvinist of the strictest 
discipline of that old rock-ribbed faith, who was 
installed as co-officer with Gallaudet under the title 
of Superintendent. ‘‘There can be but one captain 
of a ship.” Hartford was not so far from tide-water 
that this true old axiom of the sea was unknown there. 
But the trustees forgot to heed it evidently. Of 
course there was friction soon. At that date Con- 
necticut was more liberal in religious matters than 
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any other New England state. A lieutenant-governor 
was an Episcopalian. Even a Universalist was al- 
most allowed to preach in the sacred ‘Old South” 
church. Dr. Cogswell and Dr. Gallaudet belonged to 
the “toleration” party. No bigot drew up the con- 
tract with Clere before he left Paris to teach the 
deaf in America: ‘‘Mr. Clerc is not to be called on to 
teach anything contrary to the Roman Catholic 
faith which he professes and in which he wishes to 
live and die.” Young Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
wrote: “I think it of little consequence which sect I 
join, provided its church exhibits in its doctrines, and 
in the lives of its members, evidence of evangelical 
Christianity.”’ In later life the Unitarian and Roman 
Catholic clergymen of Hartford were his intimate 
friends. 

Undoubtedly the Reverend Abraham O. Stansbury 
was a good man. Undoubtedly he was honest in his 
abhorrence of what seemed to him damnable laxity in 
doctrine. Small wonder that he hurled at the young 
Principal of the School the adjective which seemed 
to him the most condemnatory in the English language 
—‘“jesuitical.”’ 

There was a pleasant old garden outside the Super- 
intendent’s study windows, but he notes only ‘‘imita- 
tion parsley,” spreading mischievously ‘“‘like false 
religion, the more dangerous for its appearance.” 

Naturally so strict a man could easily mistake 
youthful restlessness during long, unheard sermons in 
church for sinfulness of heart. One can seem to see 
Alice Cogswell looking over the square pew-door in 
wonderment at the stern Reverend Abraham O. 
Stansbury when, “in the face of the whole congrega- 
tion,’ he made “signs of rebuke” to the deaf pupils 
seated there in charge of their Principal. Her quick 
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eyes noted, too, the “mortification of the older pupils, 
especially the young ladies,’”’ and her quicker intuition 
told her that the handsome young Principal of the 
School was equally embarrassed for them. To be 
“spoken to” in church brings a blush, usually, even to 
the sophisticated American youth of to-day. In 1817, 
eternal disgrace seemed threatened by such reprimand. 

The American School owes much to the cheerful 
Gallic strain in its early teaching. Gallaudet; Clerc, 
whose French tact seems to have made him succeed 
through life in the almost impossible art of ‘‘pleasing 
everybody; Luzerne Rae, artist poet, and spiritual 
forbear of that rare personality, Richard Salter 
Storrs, whose impress on the culture teaching of the 
School will never be effaced. The roll call of the 
able men and women who have served well the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf is too long to be called here. 
A biographical dictionary of them and their achieve- 
ments of permanent value to the whole profession 
might be written easily. Porter, Bartlett, Keep, 
Ayres, the Stones, father and son, Gilbert O. Fay, with 
his strong, analytical mind, Sophia Fowler, Margaret 
Greenlaw, and many others here unnamed but no less 
worthy of permanent memorial, up to the Christian 
gentleman whom we all knew and loved, Job Williams, 
God rest his pure soul! 

May the shades of these and of all who have loved 
and served this school ever find a welcoming and con- 
genial atmosphere in the beautiful new halls, soon to 
rise on the old foundation solidly laid, in patriotism 
and the love of God, by Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 


SARAH HARVEY PORTER, 
Normal Instructor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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RHYTHM 


The very air the nation over seems so alive on the 
subject of rhythm that it savors of no novelty to 
suppose it can be of use in articulation and the pro- 
duction of voice by the deaf. 

Instead of wondering at its sudden upheaval, it 
is more to be wondered at that it has not been agitated 
long ago, for it is no new invention. It is a recognized 
fact that rhythm has existed since the creation, for 
even the primitive man kicked his heels against a log 
and produced perfect rhythm. It seems worth while 
to suppose that it must exist in the deaf to some 
certain extent and that the extent can be determined 
by a few experiments. 

It is as intimately associated with everything one 
can hear or see in the entire universe as the beating of 
one’s heart. Therefore it is reasonable to think the 
deaf child can profit by its existence as well as his 
hearing brother, perhaps in a different way. 

The rhythmic form of activity in one’s very nerve 
cells, as demonstrated by the involuntary action 
following a severed muscle or artery, proves the pos- 
session of it in its natural form by all people. Such 
facts with reference to the rhythmical character of 
nerve action seem to indicate the possibility of the 
same in mental action, if it can be so applied. 

To be convinced that it is the natural mode of 
expression, as demonstrated by everything in nature, 
one has but to note the beating of the pulse, the chest 
motions in respiration, the balancing from one side 
to the other and pushing forward of one arm or leg 
and then the other in walking, and, last but not least, 
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the accented and unaccented syllables in speech which 
balance one another. 

These forms of natural rhythm must always lie at 
the foundation of what may be termed formal or 
artificial rhythm. 

It is an artistic end in itself, and it seems a worthy 
motive, to pursue its neglected development in the 
deaf, since they are so deprived in many ways of the 
ability to use their own faculties. The thing itself 
helps to create a rapid and regular current of com- 
munication between the brain and body, thus helping 
to develop attention, consciousness, and will power, 
three things that cannot profitably be overlooked. 

Hearing people find it hard to realize that the organ 
of hearing figures prominently in maintaining one’s 
bodily equilibrium and to a certain extent the co- 
ordination of bodily movements; but unsteadiness and 
inability to imitate have their origin in the child’s 
nervous and muscular control; in lack of codrdination 
between the mind which conceives, the brain which 
commands, the nerve which transmits, and the muscle 
which executes. 

Rhythm deals with each of these processes funda- 
mentally and finally, aiming particularly at the 
muscles used in voice production. 

In clearing the way of difficulties for the automat- 
ically efficient use of these muscles, a number of rhyth- 
mical exercises are given which the casual observer 
thinks has no bearing whatever on the end in view. 

These exercises in themselves are correctives for 
some of the troubles characteristic of the deaf, the 
aimlessly shuffling gait being one of the most promi- 
nent. Plain and precise marking of time with the feet 
and marching are among the first, for both these 
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devices help to create a rapid and regular current of 
communication between the brain and the body. 

The deaf child’s recognition of any time interval 
soon becomes very acute; but his ability to show by 
some outward or physical demonstration the register- 
ing in his brain of impulses received through his sense 
of touch, as he stands with his hands on a piano to 
receive them, is faulty and limited. He is very re- 
sponsive, however, once he begins to recognize the 
impulses. 

If the deaf child possesses a naturally keen sense of 
rhythm the alacrity with which his brain, nerves, and 
muscles respond to their functions is remarkable. 

Rhythm of mere sound is attractive to all people, 
as is illustrated by even a child’s jingles: so the rhythm 
of a physical character is very attractive to the deaf 
child, stimulating his keenest interest to a point well 
worth working for. 

In developing the deaf child’s sense of rhythm for 
the benefit of more fluent and attractive speech, 
various devices are employed, all relative to the use 
of a piano. It is the aim in the beginning to secure 
involuntary codrdination of mind and body; so the 
child is first led to recognize or distinguish the intensity 
of the impulse or beat as noticed in the different 
pitches, and then to imitate the same by clapping his 
hands either hard or lightly or tapping his foot in the 
same manner. This idea is extended further until 
he can imitate with his voice in accent the difference 
in the pitch used. A good foundation is thus pre- 
pared for his easy and attractive articulation of words 
which will illustrate each line of accent pursued. 

Some definite groups of impulses are given from the 
first for him to become accustomed to, as rhythm itself 
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is a result of grouping according to some one principle. 
Groups of twos, fours, and eights are easiest and most 
natural to be worked with; for experiments have been 
conducted to determine what a normal mind would do 
with a series of simple auditory impressions in which 
there was absolutely no change of intensity, pitch, 
or time interval, all impressions being alike, and it 
was found that the majority divided the clicks into 
groups of twos, fours, and eights, the groups of threes 
and sixes being the last to be noticed. 

The groups of threes should be reserved until a good 
deal of skill and proficiency is attained, because spon- 
taneous rhythm appears in groups of twos. Groups 
of threes do not usually arise spontaneously, but only 
as the result of definitely willing the attention and 
actively thinking in threes. 

These groups or measures, together with their 
repetition, formulate the metre which is one of the 
most important phases of formal rhythm. 

To illustrate these groups by a series of gestures the 
child beats time with either hands or feet or both, 
thus striving for mental and physical coérdination. 
The marking time with the feet leads to marching, 
which is the natural model of time measure. 

Simple jingles and rhymes are given for vocal imita- 
tion, as the chief use of metre is to express the rhythm 
of feeling rather than of thought. Both the mental 
and vocal acquisition of these rhymes aids materially 
in eradicating the faulty display of weakness shown 
by the “dropping”’ of the voice at the end of a clause 
or phrase. 

Metre aids in flexibility by giving an alternation of 
strong and weak syllables. This helps the develop- 
ment. of pleasing speech by securing accent easily, 
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as the heavy and light accent constitutes one of the 
charms of all speaking. Through rhythm, moreover, 
the indication of importance in successive ideas is 
given to the deaf child as well as to the hearing. 


MILLICENT BOWEN FULLER, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE TWENTY-FIRST 
MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF! 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
June 29, 30, July 1, 2, 3, 1917 


Fripay, JUNE 29 
GENERAL SESSION 


Opening of Convention Dr. Epwarp M. GALLAUDET 
Address of Welcome Hon. F. A. Hacrerty, Mayor of Hartford 
Dr. N. F. WALKER 


Kindergarten section 


Mrs. A. Reno Mareutiss, Chairman 
Friday morning, June 29 


Paper: “Some Recent Educational Experiments and their 
Relation to Schools for the Deaf,’ Mrs. A. RENo 
MARGULIES. 

Discussion. 

Paper: “The Reconstructed Kindergarten” (Illustrated), 
Miss Parry Hitz, Director, Department of Kinder- 
garten Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


1 This programme shows a few changes from the ‘Tentative 
Programme” published in the January number of the Annals. 
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Discussion. 

Paper: ‘‘Montessori Education Continued in Elementary 
Grades” (with demonstration of Dr. Montessori’s new 
material for children from 6 to 9 years of age), Miss 
BrERTHA CHAPMAN, Director, Elementary Department, 
Montessori School, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion. 

General Discussion of Kindergarten Questions, in charge of 
Chairman of Section. 

Daily illustration of rhythm work with very young children 
in class room, by pupils of Mrs. Marcutiss. 

Daily Demonstration of Beginning Work, by pupils of Rhode 
Island School, directed by Mrs. E. G. Hurp. (a) 
Development through Montessori Method Applied; 
(b) Method of Communication; (c) First Efforts at 
Expression; (d) Development of Voice, Tone Work, 
Miss THomason; (e) First Articulate Speech and Lan- 
guage. 


Industrial section 


Dr. WARREN Rosinson, Chairman 
Friday afternoon, June 29 


Address: Mr. SamueL Gompers, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Paper: “Discussion of the Results of Agricultural Instruc- 
tion in the Schools for the Deaf in the U. 8. and Can- 
ada,’ Supt. E. McKay Goopwin. 

Discussion. 

Paper: ‘‘Agriculture and the Deaf; Statistics, Opinions, and 
Suggestions by the Deaf of the Country,’”’ Dr. WaRREN 
ROBINSON. 

Discussion. 

Paper: “What Part is the Deaf Woman to Play in the 
Agricultural Movement among the Deaf?” Miss Euiza- 
BETH Der Lona. 

Discussion. 
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General Discussion of Industrial Topics. 
Joint Agricultural Exhibit by the Schools and the Deaf of 
the Nation. 


Friday evening, June 29 


Reception by PrRINcIPAL AND Mrs. WHEELER 


Normal section 


Miss SaraH Harvey Porter, Chairman 
Saturday morning, June 30 


Address: Dr. Joun Dewey, Columbia University. 

Paper: “Language Teaching,” Dr. S. G. Davipson. 
Discussion. 

Paper: ‘“Number Work,” Mrs. T. F. Drisco.t. 
Discussion. 

Paper: “The Training of Teachers of the Deaf,” Dr. A. 
L. E. 

Discussion. 

Lectures on Normal Training, Mr. A. J. Winntz, Direc- 
tor, Department for Training Teachers of the Deaf, 
Milwaukee State Normal School. 

Number work illustrated daily by Mrs. Driscoxu with 
pupils of the Hartford School. 


Art section 


Mrs. O. A. Berts, Chairman 
Saturday afternoon, June 30 


Paper: “Art as a Means of Education,” Miss Heien E. 
CiEeAvEs, Assistant in Manual Arts, Boston Public 
Schools. 

Discussion. 
GENERAL SESSION 


Paper: “Gallaudet College and Vocational Training,’ Dr. 
CHARLES R. E 
Discussion. 
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Paper: “Thoughts on the Methods,” Dr. Ropert PAtTrEer- 
SON. 
Discussion. 
Paper: “Physical Education for the Deaf,’”’ Miss HANNAH 
Lucas MATHEWS. 
Discussion. 


Saturday evening, June 30 
Dancing in the Gymnasium 
Sunday, July 1 


Sermon for the Deaf, Rev. James H. Croup, D.D. 

Paper: ‘Religious Training,” Dr. Carouine A. YALE. 
Discussion. 

Paper: ‘‘Ethical Training,’’ Mr. J. A. McFaRLane. 
Discussion, Miss JENNIE L. Coss. 

Paper: “‘Training in Manners,’’ Miss PAULINE JONES. 
Discussion, Mr. G. M. McCuure. 

Sermon, Rev. RockwELt Harmon Porter, of Hartford, on 

lawn in evening. 


Auricular section 


Miss Pattie THomason, Chairman 
Monday morning, July 2 


Paper: “History of Auricular Work in the New York 
Institution,’ Mr. E. H. Currier. 
Discussion. 
Demonstration by Pupils of the New York Institution in 
charge of Miss Amexia E. Berry. 
Paper: ‘The Partially Deaf Child—A School Problem,” 
Mr. Joun D. Wricurt. 
Discussion. 
Paper: “The Preservation of Hearing in Children,’’ Dr. 
Harotp Hays. 
Discussion. 
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Round Table Discussion: 
Topic, ‘Questions from the Question Box.” 
The possibilities of instrumental music for deaf people 
will be demonstrated by the Fanwood Military Band. There 
will also be exhibition drills by the Fanwood Cadets. 


Monday afternoon, July 2 
BUSINESS SESSION 


Reports of Treasurer and of Executive Committee. 
Election of Officers. 


Monday Evening, July 2 


Moving Picture Exhibition in the Chapel. 
Entertainment by members of the Convention. 


Oral section 
PrincipaL E. A. Gruver, Chairman 
Tuesday morning, July 3 


Paper: ‘A Plan for Measuring the Improvement of the 

Speech of Deaf Children,” Dr. Harris Taytor. 
Discussion. 

Paper: “Suggestions for Improving the Quality of the 
Voice,”” Demonstration; Class-Room Exercises for 
Voice Development; Inflection, Miss Patriz THom- 
ASON. 

Discussion. 

Paper: ‘‘The Miiller-Walle System of Lip-Reading,”’ Miss 

MartTua E. Bruun. 
Discussion. 

Paper: “Education and Development of Oma Simpson.” 
Illustrated by Oma Simpson, a deaf-blind pupil, Miss 
Sopu1a ALCORN. 

Discussion. 

General daily practice work by pupils of the Hartford 

School. 
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There will be an agricultural exhibit from schools for 
the deaf and from deaf farmers during the convention under 
the direction of Dr. Warren Rosinson, Chairman of the 
Industrial Section, and an art exhibit under the direction 
of Mrs. Oris A. Berrs, Chairman of the Art Section. 

Members of the Convention should register at the Hart- 
ford School on arrival. 

There will be a post-office. bureau of information, and 
general headquarters at the school. Down town the 
Hotel Bond will be the most convenient and comfortable 
gathering place. 

The Hartford School will serve a daily luncheon from 12 
until 2 o’clock to members of the Convention from Friday, 
June 29, until Tuesday, July 3, at a reasonable price. 

Rooms will be available at the hotels named below and 
reservations should be made by writing as soon as possible 
directly to the hotels. Persons wishing rooms in boarding 
houses may write to Mr. F. R. Wueeter, Principal of the 
American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Connecticut. 


List or HoTELs 


Hotel Bond, 320 Asylum Avenue. 
Single Rooms with bath $2.00—2.50 and up. 
Double Rooms with bath $3.00—3.50 and up. 
Hotel Bond Annex, Cor. High and Church Streets. 
Single Rooms without bath, $1.50—2.00—2.50 and up. 
Double Rooms without bath, 2.50—-3.00—3.50 and up. 
Allyn House, 162 Asylum Street 
Single Rooms, $1.50 and up. 
Double Rooms, $3.00 and up. 
Heublin Hotel, 98 Wells Street. 
Double Rooms, $3.00 and up. 
Hotel Garde, 366 Asylum Street. 
Single Rooms, $1.00 and up. 
Double Rooms, $2.00 and up. 
Hotel Hartford, High and Allen Streets. 
Single Rooms, $1.00—1.50—2.00. 
Double Rooms, $1.50—2.00—3.00. 
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New Dom Hotel, Church and Trumbull Streets. 
Single Rooms, $1.00—1.50—2.00. 
Double Rooms, $1.50—2.00—3.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Schools in China.—Mrs. A. T. Mills, Principal of the 
school at Chefoo, is appealing to friends in America for means 
to complete the new recitation building of that school. 
She says: “The Chefoo School still stands, practically, an 
isolated illustration of the love of Christ for China’s deaf 
children. The school in Hang Chow has failed for the lack 
of a firm hand at the head, the elder Mr. Tse being in fail- 
ing health. The little school in Ku Ching reaches only a 
few girls. Mr. Bi Shu Yuen’s work for the deaf in Kiang-su 
Province, under the patronage of Chang Chien, ex-Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, is in an experimental stage. 
We hope he will succeed, but he only promised to stay two 
years and one has already passed. The amount that it 
was estimated the recitation building at the Chefoo School 


would cost, $10,000 American gold, has been promised, but 
on account of the European war the price of building mate- 
rials and labor has increased so much that $5,000 more are 
needed.” It is hoped that the teachers and pupils of every 
school for the deaf in America will give a little help to this 
worthy object. 


Schools in India.—Two schools for the deaf have been 
opened in India recently: one at Dacca, Bengal, under the 
direction of Mr. Jogesh Chandin Kusari, and the other at 
Mehsana, Gujarat, Bombay, under the direction of Mr. D. 
R. Trivedi. 


Schools for the Deaf not Charitable Institutions.—In the - 
last report of the Clarke School, Dr. Franklin Carter, 
President of the Corporation, protests strongly against the 
technical construction of the state laws by which the work 
of the School is claimed by the Board of Charities and 
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Correction as a charitable work. “In some states less en- 
lightened than Massachusetts on educational questions,” 
he says, ‘express statutes preclude such an interpretation.” 


Pensions.—Dr. Carter also urges the propriety of ad- 
mitting teachers of the deaf to a share in the state pen- 
sion system, as is done in several states. ‘‘Massachusetts,”’ 
he says, “expects of these teachers difficult tasks, not less 
arduous achievement than that of any teachers in the 
ordinary public school. It is true that our School is man- 
aged by a board of trustees not appointed by the state, but 
the School is recognized by the state as being under the 
supervision of the Board of Education and is just as truly 
a part of the state system as is the ordinary public schoo:. 
The service rendered to the Commonwealth by the teachers 
in the Clarke School is not surpassed by that rendered in 
any public school in the state. The Act of 1906 plainly 
implies that it is the duty of truant officers to enforce at- 
tendance of defective children in the special schools unless 
physical conditions render attendance impossible. That 
act by suggesting this duty recognizes these schools as 
state institutions as dees also the yearly appointment of a 
committee of the State Board of Education to supervise 
these schools. . . . By denying the teachers in this 
difficult position the retiring allowance, the state will not 
merely fail to take the highest view of its debt to these 
teachers, but will be likely to lessen the efficiency of the 
work done here and thus do less justice to its own wards. 
It will probably be increasingly difficult, if the pension is 
withheld from these teachers, to secure the same high 
qualities which have hitherto marked the instruction in 
these schools. The assurance of a pension and the certainty 
of no more arduous work for the common school teacher 
will attract the more promising candidates and leave the 
less promising for these special schools. Thus the state will 
surely cause a reduction in the tone of personality which is 
of the greatest importance.” 
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Voice Training for Soldiers Wounded in the Jaws.— 
L’Odontologie for August 30, 1916, contains an interesting 
paper on this subject by Mr. A. Belanger, an instructor in 
the National Institution at Paris, together with the dis- 
cussion that followed the reading of the paper before the 
Société d’ Ontologie on the 25th of June last. Several sol- 
diers, who had been so severely wounded in the jaws that 
the power of speech seemed to have been destroyed, Mr. 
Belanger has taught to speak with various degrees of suc- 
cess. One of them he introduced to the Society to show 
what had been accomplished. As the result of his experi- 
ments he concludes: 


1. When we have to do with a person wounded in the jaw, the 
cure that we seek to effect must be moral, material, and physical. 
We must show the wounded man that, in spite of his more or less 
serious mutilations, speech remains possible and is worth while. 
It is necessary, therefore, at the outset, to preserve any existing 
speech, however rude it may be, and to make the exact, precise, 
real pronunciation of the sounds only a principal accessory. 

2. We must not, however, permit his speech to go astray upon a 
dangerous incline by allowing him to make useless, fatiguing, fruit- 
less efforts. 

3. We must preserve rhythm and cadence as much as possible, 
not seeking to isolate the words from one another, but on the con- 
trary joining them together. 

4. We must observe in an exact manner from a phonetic point of 
view the elements that we can obtain, determine and fix them by 
exercises of syllabication and in words and sentences. 

5. We must always begin with the vowels, determine and practise 
them. 

6. For the articulations a careful examination of the organs that 
have been lost or affected will give useful indications for the sounds 
that can be easily pronounced and obtained. 

7. We must seek auditive equivalents for the articulations im- 
possible to obtain normally. 

8. When we find it absolutely impossible to obtain a sound, we 
should pronounce and repeat it several times and try to persuade 
the wounded man to do the same; it is rare that one does not obtain 
something approaching the sound desired which will put the teacher 
on the right track. 

It is very important not to allow a defective, bad, incomprehen- 
sible manner of speaking to be formed. There will be men wounded 
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in the jaw, like other persons having defects of speech, who are not 
aware of their defective pronunciation, cannot compare it with 
normal speech, which they believe like their own, cannot correct it 
by aid of the ear. After a certain time the wounded man will be in 
the same condition; his pronunciation though deplorable will satisfy 
him and he will no longer make any effort to correct it. 


National Association of the Deaf —The Twelfth Convention 
of the National Association of the Deaf will be held at 
Hartford, Connecticut, July 3-6, 1917, immediately foilow- 
ing the Convention of Instructors. On July4 the Association 
will unite with the Hartford School and the Convention of 
Instructors in celebrating the hundreth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first permanent school for the deaf in 
America. 

In a recent primary (mail vote) ballot for officers of the 
Association Dr. J. H. Cloud received a large majority of 
the votes for President, Mr. A. L. Roberts for Secretary, 
and Mr. J. F. Meagher for Treasurer. We presume this 
action will be ratified by the election of the gentlemen 
named at the Convention. 


Supervising Duties for Teachers.—Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, 
Superintendent of the North Carolina School at Morganton, 
says in the Deaf Carolinian of March 31: 


We have always believed that the teacher’s strength should be 
conserved for her actual teaching and not be wasted in doing what some 
one of untrained talent could do. Perhaps the good teacher would 
make a fine supervisor, but should she have supervising to do? If 
she spends part of her time and energy in supervising, she cannot 
do her duty in the schoolroom so well. There is a limit to the 
teacher’s strength, and when she spends that strength in one di- 
rection she certainly cannot recall it for another. A ton of coal 
has only so many heat units and if the heat and its energy is wasted 
in one direction it cannot be used in another. So with the teacher. 
Let the teacher conserve her strength for the schoolroom, and then 
expect and demand results. This should also apply to her wasting 
her time in social affairs at the expense of her pupils. 
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Moral and Religious Instruction—In a discussion at a 
teachers’ meeting of the North Carolina School at Morgan- 
ton, held March 12, Miss Minnie E. Morris, speaking of the 
severe criticisms often made nowadays of the work of the 
public schools, said: 


The thought which came to me while reading these sweeping in- 
dictments of our public school system was this, that the work in 
our special schools for the deaf seems far less open to criticism on 
these points than that of the schools for the hearing. Why is 
this so? Why is it that when our pupils return to their homes, 
they are generally regarded as superior to their hearing brothers 
and sisters? Is it not because we put the emphasis on education 
in a different place, on the heart instead of the head? Is it not be- 
cause the heads of our schools as a rule realize that we are all in all 
to these children entrusted to our care and that hence our first 
thought must be the things of the spirit? 

A child’s moral and religious nature must be trained. In hear- 
ing schools there is slight chance for the former and the latter is 
usually prohibited by law. 

The child must indeed be instructed in such knowledge as will be 
useful to him in after-life but woe unto the teacher of the deaf who 
thinks her only responsibility ends here! The child must be led 
to form the habits so necessary to others’ as well as to his own 
well-being, of industry, honesty, and self-control. He must be 
taught independence of thought and action. In short he must be 
taught his duty to himself, to God, and to man. Our responsibility 
is indeed great, but so is our opportunity. 


Illinois School—Miss Gertrude Young, a teacher in the 
Illinois School for several years, died at her home in Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, March 25, 1917, after a long illness. ‘Miss 
Young was a sweet spirit, marked by that charming modesty 
which is the accompaniment of worth and capability.” 


West Virginia School.—Mrs.Lucy W. Ferguson, a teacher 
in this school for many years, died at the home of a niece 
in March, 1917. She was the widow of Mr. R. G. Fergu- 
son, formerly Principal of the Texas School and Superin- 
tendent of the Louisiana School, and the mother of Miss 
Frances F. Ferguson, a teacher in the Arkansas School, 
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who died six years ago. Mrs. Ferguson was a woman of 
lovely character, self-sacrificing, devoted to her work and to 
the welfare of her children. 


Reports Received—We have received the following 
reports of schools: Arkansas Institute, Twenty-fourth 
Biennial, 1914-16; Chinese Schools, 1914-16; Clarke School, 
Forty-ninth Annual, 1915-16; Columbia Institution, 
Fifty-ninth Annual, 1916; Groningen, Netherlands, Insti- 
tute, 1915; New England Industrial School, Thirty-fifth 
Annual, 1915; New South Wales Institution, Fifty-fourth 
Annual, 1915; North Carolina School at Raleigh, 1914-16; 
Sarah Fuller Home, Twenty-eighth Annual, 1916; South 
Australian Institution, Fortieth Annual, 1916; Vanersborg 
Institution, 1915-16; Western Pennsylvania Institution, 
1915-16; also Report of the [British] National Bureau for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf, Fourth 
Annual, 1916. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Teachers Wanted 


The Indiana State School for the Deaf wants several teachers 
(oral, kindergarten, and manual) who have had thorough preliminary 
academic and special training for teaching,—experience of two or 
more years of successful schoolroom work in primary grades,—and 
able to present first-class references. For application form address 


at once the superintendent. 
Richard Otto Johnson 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TEACHER OF THE DEAF WANTED: Salary $100 to $133.33 a month for nine 
months of the year. Open to citizens of the United States over 21, regardless of resi- 
dence. Two positions at Illinois School for the Deaf in Jacksonville to fill now. Secure 
application forms from Illinois State Civil Service Commission before May 17, 1917. 
Questions will be mailed applicants concerning their training and experience. For 
further details address the Commission at Springfield, Illinois, or Rm. 602, No. 158. 
Market St., Chicago. 
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WANTED: As Resident Superintendent of an eastern school, a young man, married 
or single, with some experience in educating the deaf. Address SUPERINTENDENT, care 
of Editor of the ANNALS, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED: Position as teacher of cooking by capable. educated, young deaf woman. 
Depends on speech and lip-reading but is familiar with manual methods. Four years 
practical experience in cooking for present employer; also certificate in domestic 
science. Highest references from present employer, Mrs. Rosa P. DaNnrEe.son, Put- 
nam Heights, Putnam, Conn. Address, in care of above at given address, (Miss) Mar 
DovuGHERTY. 


WANTED: Situation as instructor in printing by an A-1 all around printer, semi- 
mute, graduate of the Indiana School, 20 years at the printing business; high-class ref- 
erences. Address Dike E. Kerr, Ligonier, Indiana. 


WANTED: A position as Matron or Housekeeper in a School for the Deaf, where I 
can study lip-reading. Experience in a large school of National Reputation. Best of 
references. Miss L. MaupE Hotmgs, Mt. Berry, Georgia. 
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